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Czechs Who Fight With Stalin 












Answering your Question... 


“WILL I BE ABLE TO GET SOME 
SCHENLEY IN 1944?” 






E’RE GLAD you asked that 
\\ question ... because the 


answer's mighty cheerful . . . yes, 






you will! Not only this month, or 






next — but for the duration — if 






enjoyed in moderation. 










Our distilleries are still devoted to 





the production of war alcohol (and 






will be, until the war need is over) 






.-. but pre-war reserves are sufhi- 






cient to make it fairly certain that 






you'll find ScHENLEY Royal 









Reserve at your dealer’s a lot more 
often than you’d think! So — ask 
for SCHENLEY always. And always 








—enjoy it in moderation, 








BACK THE ATTACK— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 









enough available 


8 772 moderation / 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof « 60% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains * Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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No wonder they call it 
foul weather clothing 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


free a hundred years our navy has 
needed something that would keep 
men dry and warm enough to fight in 
any weather. During that time many 
different materials were tried. Some of 
them stiffened and cracked in cold 
weather, and so let in cold and wet; 
others got sticky in hot weather, or 
developed an unpleasant odor. Officers 
of our. modern. navy .naturally wanted 
to find something better for their men. 

B. F, Goodrich had:developed Koro- 
seal—-a new material that. stays flex- 


ible in any weather. It is waterproof. 


Before the war Koroseal had been used 
as a coating on fabrics to make water- 
broof shower curtains, raincoats, um- 

tellas, baby pants and many other 
things. 

Navy foul-weather uniforms were 
coated with Koroseal and tested. They 
kept out all rain and weather, and kept 
the men more comfortable. These uni- 
forms don’t get stiff nor do they crack 
or stick if folded or rolled up when 
wet. They ‘withstand grease and salt 
spray, last much longer, and there is 
no odor. - 2 


Millions of yards of fabric have 
been coated with Koroseal by B. F. 
Goodrich. There will always be foul 
weather but here is the uniform that 
will make it bearable. 

After the war this same Koroseal 
coated fabric will be used by duck 
hunters, fishermen and lumbermen— 
and hundreds of other articles will be 
made of Koroseal, too, for homes and 
indust 


Koroseal Division, Akron, O. fe 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER got SYNTHETIC prodlncle 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., - 





“Ayis air base falls to. 


HEN YOU READ that Allied para- 
troops have captured another 
enemy air base, don’t be too quick 
to say, “Now, by using this new 
base, our bombers can strike even 
deeper into the heart of industrial 
Germany.” 
It’s not quite so simple as that. 
An Axis air base doesn’t become an 
Allied air base merely because it 
has been wrested from the enemy. 
Before a single bomber can take 
off with its load of block-busters, 
there is a colossal job to be done — | | 
a job which requires the combined Slike anesthe nlekotne reinforces: peta aE i neuallic  chiniatiar- 
efforts of the airplane, the truck, the ¢ ment troops, landing on the bomb- - vn PRO A a land- 
train, and the ship. That's some- pocked runways. Then a second wave ing strip is smoothed off for fighter 
thing. the communiques never tell of planes, carrying an aviation engi- planes, and transport planes with 
you about... neer battalion, “‘pee-wee” tractors, heavier tractors, scrapers, and rollers. 


Then, the trucks come in, with gasoline and oil drums, Now the heavy sluggers roar in — the big, long-range 

e bombs, and food. Others lug in heavy cement mixers, §§ We Liberators and their crews. Transports fly in, too, bring- 

giant bulldozers, and tumble-buggies —so that the engi- ing the ground crews who will ready the bombers for 

neer battalions can build permanent runways for all- action. At last — perhaps weeks after the air base fell into 

weather bomber operation. By this time, transport planes our hands — the Bomber Command is ready to strike. How 

have flown in carrying operational personnel, radio equip- hard can it strike — and how long? That all Bas an on the 
ment, spare bomber engines and parts. vital link in the chain... 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 














This link is the never-ending stream of cargo ships. 

For the problem of supply cannot be solved by air 
alone. Transporting the equipment needed to keep a 
bomber base in operation is a job in which everything that 
rolls, floats, and flies must join forces. 

The way this challenge has been met is more than a 
heroic saga in the tightening of the air ring about the Axis. 
It is a lesson we must remember for the peacetime years 
that lie ahead. 





An enduring peace will depend, in great part, on the 
unhampered interchange of people, goods, and ideas 
between the nations of the earth. 

And while all forms of transportation are teaming up 
to meet this postwar challenge, the plane, for one, must 
play a second, and possibly an even more important role: 
that of policing this 60-bour-wide world. 

For the maintenance of an adequate Air Force, for years 
to come, will be one of the cheapest premiums America 


could possibly pay for insuring the peace which we shall 
ve won, 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


No ice needed — Much of 
the nation’s perishable com- 
-modities, such as fish, fruit, 
meat, and flowers, may be 
transported by air, someday 
soon. In a plane flying above 
20,000 feet, no refrigeration 
would be required. 


Speed, not cost — The Air 
Transport Command, using 
such planes as the huge, long- 
range Liberator Express, is 
daily flying hundreds of tons 
of vital equipment over our 
global skyways. Speed, not 
cost, is the all-important 
thing when our fighting men 
need blood plasma, more am- 
munition, or replacement 


parts. By plane, they get these 
things in a matter of hours, 
not days or weeks. In the 
postwar period, as planes are 
still further improved and 
new economies are effected, 
low rates will make commer- 
cial air freight practical for 
many products. 


Exit the iron horse? “l have no 
illusions that the airplane will 
make the railroads obsolete. On © 
the contrary, there will be room 
and plenty of need after the war 
for more and better transporta- 
tion by rail, highway, water, 
and air.“—TOM M. GIRDLER, 
Chairman of the Board, Consoli- 


, dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 





from your local airport 


‘XN 


From Flying Jeeps to Leviathans of the air — Consolidated 
Vultee now builds many types of war planes, from small 
trainers to long-range bombers. When peace comes, the com- 
pany will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent 
of such planes, from small privately owned “air flivvers” to 
huge transoceanic passenger-and-cargo planes. 
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LIBERATOR ... 4-engine bomber 





CATALINA .. 


. patrol bomber 


VALIANT ... basic trainer 





AIRCRAFT 


Fort Worth, Texas Wayne, Mich Nashville, Tenn. 
Dearborn, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa Miami, Fla. 
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of the Month 














Spencer Irene 


TRACY. DUNNE 


Victor Fleming’s Production of 


A Guy Named Joe 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


with Van Johnson, Ward Bond, 

James Gleason, Lionel Barrymore, 

Barry Nelson, Esther Williams 
Screen Play by............. Dalton Trumbo 
Adaptation by..... Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 











CapsuLE Comment: Earth-bound millions 
will be transported to a high plane of exciting 
entertainment when they view M-G-M’s new 
screen play about two lovers with the stars in 
their eyes and their eyes in the stars! 
The stars are Spencer Tracy and Irene 
Dunne. The picture is called ‘““A Guy Named 
Joe”. The timely story is about airmen and 
airwomen! And it is definitely a drama of reck- 
lessness in the face of the sheerest danger and 
of a love that transcends fear! Spencer Tracy 
gives, in this reviewer's best opinion, the out- 
standing performance of his career... away 
ahead of his shadow life as the aviator in “Test 
Pilot”. Lovely Irene Dunne surpasses her up- 
~ to-now best work, not excluding “The Awful 
‘Truth”., Van Johnson, Ward Bond, James 
Gleason, Lionel Barrymore, Barry Nelson and 
Esther Williams co-pilot you through stirring 
and exciting scenes and story. And Victor 

- Fleming’s fine direction will make you remem- 
ber that he also directed “Gone With The 
Wind”. 

Other deserving credits go to Dalton Trumbo 
for his memorable screen play, to Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan for the adaptation of it, and 
to Everett. Riskin for the production. In fact 
we believe that all honor is due to everyone 
connected with “A Guy Named Joe” for it is 
a great and important picture. M-G-M may 


well be as proud of it as they are of “Madame __ 


Curie”—a film which is being hailed with 
nation-wide audience acclaim. 
Advertisement 
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for unloading the ships in the Sicilian in- 
vasion, and under fire, too, is to commit a 
very gross error of fact. Where were your 
correspondents? It was an unloading opera- 
tion conducted almost entirely by soldiers; 
a small portion may have been unloaded by 
Navy men. But nowhere in Africa or in 
Sicily did the merchant marine handle any 
cargo. 
; Sct. Jack ABRAMS 
APO 765, c/o Postmaster, New York 


While it is true that the Army and Navy 
men do the actual unloading of ships in com- 
bat zones, the. merchant sailors are often ex- 
posed to as great danger aboard in getting 
the cargo from the hold and preparing t for 
unloading. To quote Al Newman, News- 
WEEK correspondent who covered the Saler- 
no invasion, “If the bomb hits on shore, I'd 
rather be aboard ship. If it hits the ship, I'd 
vather be ashore.” 


PPP 


_ No Pleats 


I wish to call your attention to an item 


published in your Nov. 29, 1943, issue en- 


titled “WPB on Clothes.” You stated that 


“this means men’s suits can have pleats and 


other frills restored.” You are entire _incor- 
rect in so far as pleats and other re- 
stored are concerned. Here is what really 
happened. The WPB lifted the restriction of 
wool under Order M-738; it did not change 
Order L-224, which deals with the conserva- 
tion of style in men’s and i clothing. 






No. $ Therefore, the WPB Order which you re- 


ferred to had absolutely nothing to do with 
style conservation in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing. Your interpretation of the change 
caused by M-78 is therefore entirely incor- 
rect and absolutely misleading. 

The article was called to my attention be- 
cause of the fact it has been misleading con- 
sumers in that they expect clothing to have 
pleats,‘and etc., at a time’ when such features 
are forbidden. 


Clothing Manufacturers Association 
_of the United States of America 
New York City. 


Spelling Sutch az Dhiss 

I maintain dhat sistematic spelling, sutch 
az dhiss, difering az little az possible (con- 
cistent widh compleet fonetization ) from our 
prezent spelling, and not a radically new 
sistem, uzing several strainge leters and aul- 
tering dhe sound value ov moast ov dhe 
vowels, sutch az dhat propozed by Dr. 
Mario Pei ov Columbia Univursity ( News- 
wEEK, Dec. 27, 1948), iz whot iz needed in 
order tu make Inglish dhe wurld langwige. 

Meny sutch methods ov fonetic spelling az 


~ fiz hav bin devyzed in past yeers; but dhay 


woodd, evry wun ov dhem, make it necesary 
tu scrap all ov. dhe milions ov bookks allredy 
printed in Inglish; whareaz, on dhe conn- 
trary, children tawt tu read ohnly dhiss siste- 
matic spelling coodd (widh dhe aid ov dhe 
conntext) read our prezent orthografy az 

ily az we can read dhe quaint spelling ov 
dhe tym (say) ov dhe Pilgrims. 


Examen G. STILL 
Livermore, Calif. 


Guidance for a Reader 

Through Newsweer’s guidance I was 
able to predict the invasion of New Britain 
well in advance of the actual occurrence. | 
was also able, in debating with my friends, 
to prove that an offensive route from Arawe 
to Rabaul would prove a difficult task, and 
almost an impossible one. Thus I was glad 
at the praise I received when the news in 
coming days proved that invasion by sez on 
other parts of New Britain ‘would be neces- 
Sary. 

BENJAMIN KASTENBAUM 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Mahan Doctrine 

Pertinent to the sinking of the Schar- 
horst, it is well to recall the words of the 
late Alfred Thayer Mahan in his book, “The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History.” He 
wrote: . : : 

“It is not the taking of individual ships ot 
convoys, be they few or many, that strikes 
down the money power of a nation; it is the 
possession of that overbearing power on the 
sea which drives the enemy’s flag from it, or 
allows it to appear only as a fugitive; and 
which, by controlling the great common, 
closes the highways by which | commerce 
moves to and from the enemy’s shores. This 
overbearing power can only be exercised by 
great navies.” © 

As in the case of the Bismarck, the great 
apparatus of sea control was immediately 
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Wep, you! This time we're talking to civilians. 

That other ad you have in your hand, we ran some 
months ago. It was addressed to service men — explaining 
the advantages of Uncle Sam’s Narionat Service Lire 
INsurANCE, in which we sincerely believe and on which 
we don’t make a nickel. 

A flock of friendly letters thanked us for our advice, 
and many Army and Navy insurance officers seem to feel 
that the ad helped contribute to this very heartening fact: 

Over 95% of the men in military service today have 
Nationa Service Lire Insurance averaging better than 
$9000 for each man —more than twice as much as the 
national civilian average per family. 

Does this mean that you care less about your family 
than the fighting men do about theirs? 


Of course not. It means simply that far too few civilians 


are realistic in recognizing the daily hazards that take their . 


toll on the home front. 

And even if you are one of those who own more than 
the service man’s average, ask yourself this question — “Is 
my insurance coverage enough to give my family the security 


they need and deserve?” 





If it isn’t, why not do something about it? The solution 
is simple. For planned protection to fit your personal needs, 
call one of our Career Underwriters. 


* BUY WAR BONDS EVERY MONTH * 





To men about to enter the service 
See pon regular agent and arrange to keep your pres- 
ent life insurance in force. This is made easy for you, 
but there are papers to sign. 

For your information, we have published a folder, 
“What the Service Man Should Bo About His Life 
Insurance.” A post-card to our Home Office in Boston 

_ will bring it to you. 

Upon enlistment, be sure to take the full $10,000 
of Nationa Service Lirs Insurance to which you 
are entitled, in addition to the regular life insurance 
you already own. 


New England Mutual 
Ly lnsurance Company i Eka Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 













































Cowumeus did his navigating with a dime-store compass and a 
piece of string. But all he discovered was America. Boy, what 
exploring the push-button admiral of the future will be able to 
do with this self-aligning, automatic, instantaneous astrolabe. 

We don’t know if there is going to be such a thing but if 
there is and it’s in the realm of electronics (there’s that word 
again) Cannon plugs will be in there pitching. 

For wherever quick, complete, sure electrical connections must 
be made—whether to carry a single circuit or a maze of circuits 
' —a Cannon plug is indicated. Nothing iess is so surely satisfac- 


tory. Nothing better can be had. 


Panel Type DP-N26 (pin and socket insert assemblies 
shown) is one of thé many types of Cannon Connectors 
that will serve radio and instrument applications of tomor- 
row’s inventions as well as they are serving today’s products. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy of the new second edition 
TYPE DP Bulletin. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Ce., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Conadian Factory ead Engineering Office: Connon Electric Co.,Lid., Toronto 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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put into operation in order to frustrate any 


_ attempt by the enemy to run the blockade 


and attack important convoys. 

In modern naval warfare, the speed and 
disposal of ships make the blockade effective 
at much greater distances and with fewer 
ships than formerly. - 

Kavanaucu C. Downey 
President 

Milwaukee Chapter 

U. S. Naval Academy Alumni Assgqciation 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Heeding Eisenhower 

Here is one graphic example of the im- 
mediate effect upon at least one section of 
the “home front,” of General Eisenhower's 


























statement at his first press conference after 
being named Allied invasion chief. Within 
24 hours after the General’s prediction that 
the European war will be over in a year IF 
WE ALL DO OUR DUTY, the civilian employes 
of the San Antonio Army Service Forces De- 
pot had printed, distributed, and posted the 
statement on bulletin boards in every office, 
shop and warehouse of the depot. Workers 
here are accepting it as more than an inspira- 
tional poster: They figure it’s a concrete 
proposition. 
Don Craic 
First Lieutenant. QMC 
San Antonio A.S.F. Depot 
San Antonio, Texas 
Flunkenstein 
We read with interest the article “Scored 
by Machine” in the Nov. 29, 1948, News 
weeEx. You may be interested to know that 
an electrical scoring machine of the type de 
scribed has been in operation here on the 
University of Florida campus since October 
1989. This wonder machine has been unani- 
mously nicknamed “Flunkenstein” by its 
many victims. 
Davin W. SPAULDING 
ARNOLD J. Carrico 
Gainesville, Fla. ? 
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Model made for Hercules Powder Company by The American Museum of Natural History. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST THE BARNACLE 


This is the barnacle, 

tiny animal of the 

sea... enemy of 

every ship that 

floats. A growth of 

barnacles on the hull 

of a 10,000 ton vessel can weigh 

as much as 30 tons. Barnacles 

can cut a ship’s speed 25%... 

making it likelier prey to enemy 
submarines. 

Barnacles can cause such vibra- 
tion that fire-control instruments 
become useless. Barnacles send 
boats to drydock for hundreds of 
man-hours of scraping—boats that 


mm| These paints contain poison to 

= prevent barnacles from cementing 

: themselves to the hull. Hercolyn 

eRe EOTTON PAPER MaKe keeps the paint open and soft— 


a leaving the poisons free to protect 
the surface of the ship. It is non- 
drying, non-volatile, non-corrosive. 

Hercolyn . . . useful component 
not only of paints but of lacquers, 
artificial leather, printing inks, 
floor tiles, protective and tracing 
papers, laminates and adhesives 
- -- is one of the group of versatile 
rosin esters which form a major in- 
terest of Hercules Land. In this 
field of synthetics, as in cellulose 


nb? 
Pod 


314 3H} 


. 
9 


are desperately, constantly needed for the work of global war. _ derivatives, terpene and rosin chemicals, explosives, and paper- 

Intensively, with chemistry as its weapon, the Navy is makers’ chemicals, our continuous research and development 
waging the age-old battle against the barnacle. One of the may have helpful meaning for you. For prompt reply, your 
useful chemicals is the Hercules resin “Hercolyn,”* here letter of inquiry should be addressed to Department N-14, 
serving as a softener or plasticizer in anti-fouling paints. | Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. | 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-201 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 





MULTUM 





- mevastenie 


The old Latin phrase, multum in parvo—“much 
in little’, has attained a significance in World 
War II far beyond its original meaning. This is 
particularly true in the aircraft industry, where 
little things, inventions and developments per- 
haps small in themselves, have contributed much 
to Victory—through speeding and multiplying 
production. 

For example, at McDonnell, a vari-angle* at- 
tachment to a sander, invented by a member ot 
our organization, is doing much to cut down the 
time formerly necessary, on a number of oper- 
ations. 

Using this easily operated device, which may 
be adapted to a wide variety of production ma- 
chines and operations, even an inexperienced 


*Pat. Applied For. For further information contact your local machinery supplier. 


MSDONNELL 4, 7 
Manufacturers of PLANES - PARTS - es ghe pre et 


workman may perform in 15 minutes, work 


‘which formerly required foxr hours. 


This is but one of the many developments 
numbered among the achievements of McDonnell 
key personnel. For in their tasks of building 
planes, parts, and plastics for war, they con- 
stantly ask of themselves—as they study each 
operation—“Can it be done better and faster?” 

Such time-saving devices as the variable sander 
table—which can speed certain operations as 
much as 1600%—constitute a most constructive 
answer. 

We believe the active interest of our personnel 
in seeking constantly to improve production 
methods, is responsible in no small part for 
McDonnell’s record of meeting production re- 
quirements on schedule. 
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Yearmarks: Sen. CarTER Giass rounded 
out 86 years (Jan. 4) with the hope that 
he would soon be well enough to return 
to the Senate, of which he is president 
pro tem and oldest member. Praising, the 
way the Allies “are shooting the hell out 
of the Axis,” the Virginia Democrat ex- 

ted that in 1944 they’d be “shooting 
Pier and more often.” ; 

The chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, ApMiRAL EMORY 
S. LAND, was 65 (Jan. 9). 


Bridegroom and Bride: Prc. Derick V. 
Wess, 30, great-great-grandson of the 
late ComMMopoRE CORNELIUS VANDER- 
BILT, married ExvizaBeTH B. CANFIELD, 
19, in New York. 

Also in New York, LuciLLE MANNERS, 
NBC radio singer whose real name is 
Marie LucitteE McC.incHeEy, was mar- 
ried to Lt. WiLL1IAM J. WALKER. 


Ann’s Debut: At the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, former Postmaster 
General James A. FARLEY and Mrs. Far- 
LEY presented their 18-year-old daughter 
Ann to society. Guests, included Mrs. 


" International 
Jim presented Ann 





CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, WILLIAM C. 
BuLLITT, Mrs. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
KavANAUGH, and Mr. AND Mrs. Howarp 
CHANDLER CHRISTY. 

Quisling: DanrELLE Dannievx, the love- 
ly 26-year-old French movieactress who 


played opposite Charles Boyer in “Mayer- 
ling” (1987), received a death sentence 
from the French under- 

und for allegedly col- 


aborating with the | 
Nazis, according to the. }} 
secret French newspa- 
per Bir Hakeim. Miss 
Darrieux is married to | 
PorFIRIO RUBIROSA, 
chargé d'affaires of the 
San Salvador legation f 
at Vichy. Last we@lq,all 
over France and Bel- 
a, posters reading 
e Hour Approaches 
began to appear in con- 
Spicuous places, as a 
warning to people like 
Miss Darrieux that ret- 
n tibution was drawing 
Near, 








A somber hand warned Danielle Darrieux 


TRANSITION 





Associated Press 
Monty is on the move 


Monty: Gen. Sir BernarD Law Mont- 
GOMERY, who will command British land 
forces in the Western European invasion, 
conferring in London about the coming 
invasion made another of his classic‘ ob- 
servations: “I don’t expect to be here 
long. I’m always on the move these days.” 


Mary Mixup: Mary Astor, 37-year-old 
screen star, won a final divorce decree in 
Los Angeles from her third husband, 
MANUEL DEL Campo, $1, former Mexi- 
can insurance salesman now in the RCAF. 
Married to del Campo since 1937 Miss 
Astor pleaded incompatibility. 


Musicians at War: Arruro TOoscaANInNI, 
76-year-old conductor, made his movie 
debut—for the Office of War Information. 
In New York, he had just completed a 
film presentation of Verdi’s “Hymn of 
the Nations” (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 8, 1943) 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Toscanini, who three ago turned 
down a Hollywood contract .of $250,000 
for one motion picture, volunteered his 
services this time in the hope that the 
overseas showing of the film would be a 
blow against Fascism. He speaks no 
lines. 

The OWI announced that ALBERT 
Spatpinc, 55, violinist and _ composer, 














ow--Tatenay Granittcnd Veo akeat = 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
is able, through long experience, 
to specify and build for a 
diversity of kandling needs. . 


A procession cf products, of the wid- 
est imaginable variety, is pouring off 
<a lines today—on time, or ahead 
of schedule — because Standard Con- 
are helping to channel the flow 
of production. ether the rate of 
manufacture is several hundreds a min- 
ae one - hour, ns nen builds the 
ght of conv g equipment to 
meet bi situation. 
The range and versatility of Standard 
Conveyor equipment is the result of 
nearly 40 years of close contact with 
aad —_— eercreeons — in 
plants large and small, making products 
as widely diverse as steel or cosmetics. 
The benefit of this experience is avail- 
able to you, without obligation. 
The counsel of Standard Conveyor en- 
gineers is valuable in deciding on the 
right kind of conveying equipment to 
“deliver the goods” faster — at lower 
cost —now or for postwar production. 


FD Ark Gcmdard” Catala frtiagNe NW-l 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Submarine... 
“Flying Fish” Makes 
Record Catch 


the periscope—and what 

“Flying Fish” was Com: 

A few days later she - 

‘est sinking record in 
into enemy waters to aie sunk and 
Pecific— 1000" tons, pt ing record of 
ol her efficient oo +s 
rse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Powered with 


» FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
ay aks 


Official U.S, Navy photog: 


suspended his career for the duration of 
the war to go to work for the Psychologi- 
cal Warfare Branch of the Allied Forces 
Headquarters. He will be an assistant 
and counselor in the Italian theater of 
operations—minus his fiddle. , 


? 


Deaths: Mrs. Hersert Hoover, 68, 

wife of former President HERBERT Hooy. 
ER, died of a heart attack at their New 

York apartment (Jan. 7). The former 

Lou Henry of Waterloo, Iowa, she met 

the future President 

when both were 

students working in 

the same laboratory 

at Leland Stanford 

University in ‘ Cali- 

fornia, and she mar- 

ried him just before 

he went to China as 

a director for the 

Imperial Depart- a ae 

ment of Mines. An [Asean 

or _— ; Bae Press 
er around the wor 

to London, where’ Airy stqover 

she aided Hoover in relief’ work after 

the last war. A great lover of the out- 

doors, she was deeply interested in the 

Girl Scouts. She was national president 

for many years. 

ANTANAS SMETONA, 68, exiled Presi 
dent of. Lithuania, died ‘of suffocation 
when his son’s Cleveland home burned, 
(Jan. 9). He ¢ame to this country after, 
the Russians occupied his country in 1940, 

WiiuiuaM K. VANDERBILT, 65, sports 
man, former president of the New York 
Central Railroad, and 

' Commodore 





ily fortune (New York, Jan. 8). As a 
yachting enthusiast, he cruised around 
the world several times on his own 
boats, the last of which was the Alva, 
presented to the government at the start 
of this war. Greatly interested in the 
development of the fast automobile, he 
founded the Vanderbilt Cup Races in 
1904. Four years later, he had the since- 
abandoned Long -Island Motor Parkway 
constructed. 2 

Dr. Josepn Jastrow, 80, retired pro- 
fessor.of psychology at the University of 
Wisconsin and author of many books 
on mental health (Stockbridge, Mass. 
Jan. 8). 

Ipa M. Tanpett, 86, dean of Ameri- 
can ‘women writers, lecturer, and biog- 
tapher of Abraham Lincoln (Bridge 

rt, Conn., Jan 6). 
Publication in 1904 
of her “History of 
‘tHe Standard Oil 
Co.” was instrumen- 
tal in breaking the 
oil ‘monopoly, but 
Miss Tarbell denied 
she was a radical, 
although she _ was 
called a “muckraker” 
and “the terror of the 
trusts.” 





Ask anyone what Baldwin makes... the 
chances are he'll say “locomotives.” A cen- 
tury of locomotive building has stamped the 
name indelibly into the mind of America. . . 
during a period when the railroad engine was 
a thrilling spectacle to every boy, an invita- 
tion to exciting far places to every adult, a 
shuttle weaving a continent into a nation. 

But Baldwin makes things, important to 
you, that perhaps you never suspected. 

Parts for the planes that circle overhead 
were formed in Baldwin presses. Ships of our 
Navy and Merchant Marine use Baldwin 
diesel engines... Baldwin bronze propellers. 
Your car is safer because the metal strength 
was confirmed by testing machines . . . again 
Baldwin. Guns that protect our vital convoys 
revolve on giant rings, forged by Baldwin. 
Power for production is generated by giant 
Baldwin hydraulic turbines. 

Perhaps the engineering experience and 
the manufacturing facilities that produce 
these and other Baldwin industrial products, 
can also serve you. Baldwin engineers will 
welcome an opportunity to work with you 
on the engineering of special products for 
today or for the post-war era. 
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DODGE TODAY MEANS TOTAL WAR PR 








RECORD 


To Read and Remember 


Three continuous citations have come directly ~ 


from the public to distinguish the wartime: per- 
formance record of Dodge vehicles. 


*First, the tire mileage is everywhere reported to © 
be exceptionally high. *Second, the gasoline con- — 
sumption is extremely low. * Th: * Third, with All-Fluid 


Drive, major items of mechanical repair have 


almost disappeared from the Dodge service record. 
These are facts fully confirmed by the great de- 


mand for Dodge used vehicles everywhere. 


Dodge performance features remain the same 
whether the car be new or used. Dodge service 
continues to be factory approved with factory 


engineered replacement parts quickly available. 


> 


DODGE DIVISION OF’ CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P. M., E,W. T. 
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This check-up 
may save a life 
in your home 


You have probably heard that more people 
are injured at home-than away from it. Did you 
know ‘that half of these injuries are due to falls? 


For example, down poorly lighted, obstructed - 


stairways—like the one in the picture. 

It isn’t commonly known, however, that in 
the United States each year over 500 children 
less than four years old die from accidental 
poisoning at home. Many older people too. 

Everyone of us ought to do something about 
these home accidents. Be your own safety 
engineer. Check this list of typical dangers and 
then correct faulty conditions. 


®  ® Ww & 


. = Check List for. Home Safety 


Look about your own home at the earliest opportunity and‘ask 
yourself these questions: ny 


well-lighted? Is there a handrail? 
Are rugs and floors slip-proof? 


. to: be swallowed 


the reach of small children? © 
Is baby’s bedding and clothing always pinned, but- 


‘of children? 


Are precautions taken, against burns or scalds; 
pertionletty to small children in the kitchen and 
throom? 


Are chimneys, stov ipes, and connections in 

good condition? _ ~ = 

Do ‘you guard against carbon monoxide poisoning 

and oxygen deprivation in your home and car? 

Ts the electrical equipment throughout your home 
. in safe condition? | 


bood Oo Dp 
Hio who of0° O20 


trash and litter, particularly in out-of-the-way places? 


_ usually not. stra 
which can be as destructive as fire. At 
small: cost you can have the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement on your fire pol- 
icy insuring you against loss from ix. 
plosion, windstorm, hail, riots, smoke, 
aircraft and. motor vehicles with certain 
exceptions clearly stated in the endorse- 
ment. Consult your agent or broker or 


C) Are. stairs and steps kept free of obstructions and 


A recent survey of 2374 (men) 
heads of families showed that 
89% had no personal liability 
insurance. These people. are all 
_ exposed to possible damage suit 
losses running into thousands 
if someone is injured on their 
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Why risk your money and property this way? ! 


property or because they own a 
dog or play golf, etc. You don’t 
have to be at fault to be sued,. 
and lawsuits cost money. 

You can buy a Comprehensive 


Personal Liability Policy for as 


little as $10 a year. 
x * 


How does speed affect the 
_ force of a collision? 


The wartime cut in automobile 
speed has saved many lives. At 
20 m.p.h. a car will collide with 
a fixed object with the same 
force as if it dropped 13%. feet. 
At 40 m.p.h. the impact is the 
same as if the car dropped off a 
building 54 feet high. At 60 
m.p.h., 121 feet high. 
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Does fire insurance cover explosion? 


Fire resulting from explosion—yes, but 


write us for a copy. 


t explosion dam 
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Why are most insurance rates lower today? 


Well, for one thing insurance 
companies themselves, years 
ago, took the lead in setting up 
standards of safety—and getting 
these accepted. In accident pre- 


vention and. reduction of fire 
hazards théy have worked. to- 


_ gether with manufacturers, with 


civic authorities, with schools 
and with other policyholders. 
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“TI have confidence” 





da.oit babe. Sane Sve. oF sharp odgen end Sp lenge 
Are sharp tools, ; isons sey firearms kept. out of a 
tion, the financial strength and 





‘toned of folded in such a way that smothering is” 


Are matches and pins and neolies kept oat of mack, a 


[HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Is. your home. customarily. free from accumulated . 





Americans for generations have 
had confidence, in this trade- 
mark on an insurance policy. 
AHartford agent or your broker 
can. tell you about the reputa- . 





the record of performance 
which back up the Hartford stag, 





‘Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
_,. Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 








THE SEARCH 


THAT 


NEVER ENDS 








I. THE industrial life of America, research 


has been of constantly increasing importance. . 


And today it is a national resource, for the 
research of industrial and college laboratories 
is proving its value in War. , 


To the Bell System, research is an old idea, 
for the telephone itself was ‘born in a labora- 
tory. Behind its invention, sixty-nine years 
ago, were researches in electricity and acous- 
tics and in speech and hearing. 


And, ever since, there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their as- 
sociated engineers have applied the new knowl- 
edge, fitting it with all the old, to make the 
telephone better and better. 


_. Their fields of inquiry have broadened and 
deepened through these years; they inquire 
into all the sciences and engineering arts which 
have any promise of improving the telephone. 
Much has been learned but still. more will be, 
because their search goes on. That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, the largest 


@ ee 





industrial laboratory in the world. And it 
exists to improve telephone service. 

Improvements in industry can be left to 
chance in the hope that some one, sometime, 
will think of something useful; that some good 
invention will turn up. I 

The other way to make improvements is 
to organize so that new knowledge shall always 
be coming from researches in the fundamental 
sciences and engineering arts. on which the 
business is: based. From that steady stream 
will arise inventions and new methods, new 
materials and improved products. 

This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its 
search will never end. And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowledge 
practically to the design of equipment and 
communication systems. . 

At present—and this started before Pearl 
Harbor—its trained scientists and engineers 


~ and all their skilled associates are concentrat- 


ing on products of importance to our armed 
forces. But when this work is happily over 
they will be ready to continue their develop- 
ments for the needs of peace. — 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comprehend relation- 
ships no one has previously known; and it is practical as 


well as theoretical.” ... 


-. BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow $s | 


ati : a a 


Capital Straws 


U. S. military men believe the Ger- 
man decision to defend the Balkans is 
not only costing the Reich heavily on the 
Russian front, but means there won’t be 
large numbers of mobile reserves avail- 
able to meet invasions from the west . . . 
The press discovered the Ascension Is- 
land base on the map that accompanied 
General Arnold’s war summary but didn’t 
point out that it also revealed hitherto 
censored bases at Presque Isle, Maine, 
Goose Bay, Nova Scotia, and Prestwick, 
in North Scotland . . . Current guess is 
that Mrs. Roosevelt will go south on her 
next trip but, instead of making her much- 
mooted Latin American tour, will visit 
only places where Americar troops are 
stationed . . . Discount reports that Leo 
Crowley will be displaced as FEA chief; 
he’s expected to override his present dif- 
ficulties. 





War Prison ‘Justice’ 
Here is the hitherto unpublished story 
of Nazi terrorism in war prisoner camps 
within the U.S.: At frequent intervals, 
Nazi fanatics charge fellow prisoners with 
being Vaterlandverriter (traitors to the 
Fatherland), set up a “court,” hold a 
trial,” and then carry out the sentence— 
ually a severe beating. Two months 
ago, one anti-Nazi prisoner was sentenced 
to death and beaten until dead. In. all 
ases, these self-appointed jurists are sub- 
ject to courts-martial under the Geneva 
onvention. In the killing case, five Nazis 
are charged with murder and their court- 
martial is scheduled for Jan. 17. They are 
expected to plead 


enemy information the effect of which 
will claim was harmful to them- 
selves and to Germany. 


Mexican Oil Settlement 
It hasn’t been announced, but final 


fpcttlement of the old controversy over 
@Mexican expropriation of American oil 
@PToperties is now in the immediate offing. 
Al but two of the American companies 
ivolved have at last agreed to the $24,- 
000,000 award fixed by the mixed claims 
bommission nineteen months ago and 
ater accepted by’ the State Department. 
Df the two one apparently con- 












_ self-defense. on the. 
grounds that ‘the dead German gave the 


siders its share hardly worth correspond- 
ing about. Minor technicalities have 


delayed acceptance by the other. 


Argentine Break? 


It’s perfectly true that the heat is now 
on Argentina. In fact, the U. S. and some 
othe: American republics have actually 
discussed breaking diplomatic relations 
with Buenos Aires. Certain U. S. agencies, 
other than the State Department, have 
been urging this drastic move. Brazil and 
some other neighboring countries are jit- 
tery, fearing that the Argentine colonels 


will succeed in toppling the pro-Ally gov- - 


ernments in Uruguay, Chile, and Peru. 
There’s no evidence that Britain has yet 
been consulted and no decision has been 
taken. The problem is a complex one. 
For instance, Britain’s need for food 
from Argentina makes it hard for London 
to go along. The Latin American nations 
hesitate to take the lead. And united 
action appears necessary. 


Interim Action 


The most likely first move against Ar- 
gentina is imposition of economic sanc- 
tions. This may be started within two 
weeks and be accompanied by a detailed 
statement: charging the Argentine Gov- 
ernment ‘with permitting Axis operations 
within its borders. The U.S. already has 
substantial: evidence that German agents 
operating out of Argentina were active in 
the Bolivian coup and may release this 
information soon. Meanwhile, in collab- 
oration with -other Latin American na- 
tions, the U.S. will continue to hold up 
recognition of the new Bolivian regime 
It can be revealed that there is some 
for a counterrevolution which would 
throw out the military clique in La Paz, 
perhaps within 30 days. 


Delayed Visit 
Polish Premier Mikolajczyk’s Washing- 


ton visit won't take place for several 


weeks. It has been delayed to give 
Churchill, who has not yet returned to 
London, a chance to confer with him 
before he leaves, and to give London 
and Washington a little more time to 
try to reconcile Russia and the Polish 
exile government. As a matter of fact, 
the Poles got out on a limb in announc- 
ing Mikolajczyk’s visit, anyway. They 
sounded out Washington about the. trip 
and were told that the U.S. would be 
glad to receive him and would indi- 
cate a little later when the time would 
be. considered opportune. Apparently 
through a misunderstanding, 


e Poles 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


jumped to the conclusion that he would 
e welcome immediately and announced 
his imminent departure. 


Pacific Precautions 
Although there'll be plenty of offensive 


action against Japan this year, full Allied - 


strength can’t be thrown into the Pacific, 
of course, until after Germany falls. But 
plans already are being laid for the’ shift 
of full war strength from the west to the 
east. Many of them were undoubtedly 
formulated at the Cairo conference. Logi- 
cally, air power would be switched first 
and would probably move into prepared 
bases in China. Additional naval power 
wouldn't be far behind, with the armies 
bringing up the rear. Incidentally, the 
U.S. plans taking no chances with Ja- 
pan in the future and may well arrange 
with the Chinese for postwar naval bases 
in Formosa and along the China coast. 


Political Straws 


The betting is now 2-to-1 that Con- 
gress will not accept the renegotiation 
amendments written into the tax bill by 
the Senate Finance Committee . . . Sen. 
Owen (formerly Ralph O.) Brewster, one 
of the leading internationalists among 
GOP Senators, has healed an old breach 
with ex-President Hoover and now fre- 
quently consults with him on foreign 
affairs . . . Note that the Willkie forces 
haven't tried to squelch talk that he might 
head a third-party movement; they view 
it as a welcome weapon to use against 
anti-Willkie forces within the GOP. 





Trends Abroad 


Those “war criminal” charges Russia 
has been leveling at Finland may well be 
the propaganda forerunner for an impor- 
tant military offensive on the long-dor- 
mant north front . . . The Nazis got 
closer to Kiev in last month’s abortive 
drive than the Russians admitted . . . In- 
dications are that pro-Allied moves in 
Spain will continue to come slowly; Ma- 
drid knows that the Allies will win the 
war but isn’t convinced the victory will 
come quickly . . . Allied officials now be- 
lieve that fourteen consecutive days of 
intensive bombing (if it were possible) 
could destroy all but the largest Ger- 
man cities. 


Sweden’s Trade Twist 


Don’t expect the German trade mission 
currently in Stockholm to achieve much. 
It may not be a complete failure, but it 
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won't obtain important concessions. Even 
if there weren't other factors—such as the 
obvious Allied victory and the recent 
strained relations between Sweden and 
the Reich—the Swedes are tired of mak- 
ing agreements and then having Berlin 
fail to live up to commitments. Proximity 
and mutual need will always assure con- 
siderable trade between Germany and 
Sweden, but Stockholm’s postwar plans 
include greatly diversified trade with all 
countries. And it’s counting on its large 
fleet of old and small ships to garner the 
tramp trade, which isn’t lucrative enough 
for the larger, war-built craft like the 
Liberty ships. 


De Gaulle’s French Plan 


While the French Liberation Commit- 
tee says its plan for a provisional govern- 
ment will restore the republic through 
democratic processes, note that his fol- 
lowers assume it will retain de Gaulle as 
chief of state. Officials in both London 
and Washington are consequently cau- 
tious about the plan. They point out, for 
instance, that it shelves the French con- 
stitution. And they think the system 
(freely elected municipal councils choos- 
ing a provisional assembly of 400 which 
would accept or reject a Cabinet list) 
leaves room for rigging in de Gaulle’s 
favor. Incidentally, the committee’s 
combing of North African newspaper 
files for Vichyite tendencies has had its 
effect. No papers were suspended but 
only the potentially powerful Communist 
daily, Liberté, has since dared to criticize 
de Gaulle. 


Nazi Fatherhood Declarations 


There is one little-known effect of the 
Nazi “more children” policy—it has great- 
ly increased the work of the International 
Red Cross. Representatives in all those 
countries holding German prisoners are 
kept busy getting signatures on declara- 
tions establishing the paternity of illegiti- 
mate children. The German Army trans- 
mits these declarations on behalf of 


women expecting such children. When 


signed, they entitle the mother to a gov- 
ernment grant of 30 marks ( $19) a 
month until the child is 16. Red Cross 
representatives say very few of the pris- 
oners refuse to sign the affidavits. 


Foreign Notes 


The clearing out of obsolete equip- 
ment, advances in industrial research 
and invention, and the abundance of 
skilled labor—all wartime developments 
—make Britain’s’ postwar economic out- 
look much less gloomy than some com- 
mentators have painted it . . . French 
underground sources insist that the Ger- 
mans plan a scorched-earth policy in 
retreating from France and have already 
mined most of the important buildings 
in Paris . . . Cynical Mexicans say Jaime 
Torres Bodet, former sub-secretary of 


_Foreign Affairs who has just taken over 


the Ministry of Education, is going to 
need his diplomatic training to handle 
that trouble-harried post. 


POOP PPO GOOD 


Ethyl Out? 


The next step on the gasoline front is 
likely to be elimination of premium 
(Ethyl) gasoline for civilian use. The 
move being considered would cut the 
octane rating of the gas sold civilians 
from the present :76 to 70-72, which 95% 
of the automobile engines were actually 
designed to use. Only a few higher- 
priced passenger models, built to use 
Ethyl, would need timing adjustments. 
Statistics show that motorists used about 
22,000,000,000 gallons of Ethyl in 1948 
—twice the amount consumed before ra- 
tioning—largely to get maximum mileage 
per ration coupon, approximately a mile 
extra per gallon. Denying premium gas 
to civilians would cut requirements to 
about 1,000,000,000 gallons a year (for 
certain heavy-duty trucks and buses) and 
assure ample supplies for military use. 


Silk Revival? 


Although it’s generally assumed that 
silk is a permanent war casualty, former 
importers are busily laying extensive post- 
war plans. They don’t expect Japan and 
Italy, the largest prewar silk suppliers, to 
regain their former markets, and look to 
China as a promising low-cost raw-silk 
producer, perhaps able to deliver at $2.50 
a pound. Silk weavers, too, are making 
their preparations, which include taking 
over much of the weaving formerly done 
in France, in addition to high-priced do- 
mestic textiles. And both importers and 
weavers look for no serious competition 
from the synthetic industry, although 
they expect it to retain most of the hosiery 

eld. 


50-Cent Dollar Doubt 


Businessmen and economists in neutral 
countries are currently expressing con- 
cern about possible further U.S. dollar 
devaluation as a means of coping with 
continuing price rises and the mounting 
national debt. But top-flight American 
economists hold that such a move is ex- 
tremely unlikely. They point out that 
even if the dollar’s present value were 
halved, the nation’s $22,000,000,000 gold 
hoard would be worth only $44,000,000,- 
000—negligible in comparison with the 
national debt, which may reach. $300,- 
000,000,000 before the war’s end. As a 
matter of fact, they say it actually would 
be more sensible to resort to printing- 
press money than to direct devaluation 
but express extreme doubt that either 
will be used. } 


Business Footnotes 

Reserves are now adequate, but coffee 
rationing may again prove necessary if 
the second front ties up too many cargo 
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ships for a long period . . . The Gener 
Tire & Rubber Co., which recently 
bought several radio stations, is readying 
postwar plans to sell its own televisiog 


_ sets through its dealer organization , , , 


Retailers have been asked not to promote 
the fact, but most of the new rubber heek, 
galoshes, rubbers, and boots are made of 
synthetic, and next summer's sneaker 
will have synthetic soles . . . Because of 
wartime restrictions, U.S. gold produc. 
tion in 1948 will total only 1,500,009 
ounces—less than any year since before 
the *49 gold rush, when output was 
1,900,000 ounces. 





Movie Lines 


Washington reports indicate that the 
film industry will receive additional quo. 
tas of raw film and other movie equip. 
ment during 1944 . . . One Hollywood 
trend is toward movies dealing with rural 
life—a theme favored by the OWI for for. 
eign export; 53 such pictures are either 
in the works or completed . . . Watch for 
the leading movie companies to tighten 
up on the enforcement of exhibitor con- 
tracts; many theater owners who show 
films on a percentage basis are underpay- 
ing the companies for exhibiting rights 
. . . Informal surveys show that shot 
subjects are the favorite film entertain 
ment of troops in Pacific battle areas, 
Disney’s Donald Duck and Goofy hold 


top rank. 


Press Notes 


It’s not generally known that many 
magazines, because of paper restrictions, 
are banning entirely or pion limiting 
new subscriptions; however, most stil 
take two- and three-year subscriptions. 
Some rural publications will accept on 
subscribers with RFD addresses . . . I 
was a bit of personal enterprise by Fran 
Weller, veteran Associated Press Wash- 
ington man,.that resulted in Gen. Peyton 
C. March’s birthday views on the war, 
Weller got the first interview .. . Aer 
Digest, thickest of the monthly aviation 
magazines, will reduce its size soon by 
publishing on a semi-monthly basis. 


Canada’s Paper Bonanza 


Behind the news that Canada has 
“found” some extra newsprint—co 


. ing when coupled with the sharp nev 


paper cuts just ordered for U.S. publi; 
cations—lie these facts: Newsprint is on 
of Canada’s most profitable processed 
exports, much more so than pulp, and 
this extra “find” was simply pulp con 
verted into paper at a time when U. 
need for pulp for war purposes, especi 
ly bang dng wrapping for munitions, i 
greater than ever. As a result, Washing 
ton has warned the Canadian industy 
that unless it can deliver more pulp, tt 
extra newsprint will be withheld fros 
newspapers and reconverted to pulp fo 
more urgent uses. 
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fo do ward | acne boy that kid down the street, all Americans 


who are fighting for you, to come back safely, don’t you? Enough to work harder, to give 
them the weapons they need to bring them back? Enough to keep the things they 
need flowing sae to them in an increasing, uninterrupted stream—even if that means 
giving up some of “your rights”? Enough to give your blood donation, your time? 
(They’re giving their lives!) Enough to really put your whole heart and soul into your job 


at home? . . . You do want Americans to come back safely, don’t you?...Or do you? 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, PASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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° Looks at GHO of will take into account the fact that the controlled referral plan 
The Periscope the War = ch has forced more efficient use of manpower, and that changes in 
the WPB’s production program place emphasis on items like 
_ -- ‘ircraft and fanding craft, which have shown big gains in labor. 
productivity. 


Inflation control prospects for 1944 look hopeful to those in 
charge of the program—iF wage pressure by the steel, rail, and 
airplane unions doesn’t break through the stabilization for- 
mula. There’s a feeling that another six months will see the 
nation over the hump. This is based on the military outlook and 
the expectation that civilian goods will ease still further. The 
price index has been relatively stable since May, and controls 


have become more effective over some items, such as fresh 


vegetables, which tended to push it upward Jast summer. 


Nothing new in major inflation controls is in the cards. The 
.strategy will be to delay showdowns, and compromise where 


necessary. Individual threats will be dealt with as they arise, — 


using established control mechanisms or whatever new attack 
suggests itself at the time. The hopeful attitude is based partly 
on the belief that Congress will grant the’ necessary subsidy 
money. On the latter, the Administration is more confident of 
ultimate success, despite the fact that no progress has been 
made toward compromise during the Congressional recess. 


Anti-strike opinion has been greatly strengthened by the fore- 
cast attributed to Gen. George C. Marshall of a longer war be- 
cause the Army had to seize the railroads. The strike weapon, 
as a practical means of breaking the inflation line against wages, 
is more unpopular than ever. The controversy will bring re- 
newed agitation in Congress for extension of the Connally anti- 
strike bill and for national service legislation. 


The more acute butter shortage is an unexpected by-product of 
the OPA’s recent action making two spare ration stamps good 
for five points each of pork. The bonus did have its intended 
effect in helping move a glut in pork, but many persons re- 
garded the additiona] meat points as an invitation to use them 
for butter. The incident has brought renewed demands for 


| - separating meats and fats in rationing. 


Soil depletion has begun to show up in the Middle West as a 


result of wartime drains on fertility. Some Iowa and Illinois 
counties that formerly ranked tops in production lists now’show _ 
fertilizers in the - 


- reduced yields. Widespread use of commercial 
area is indicated after the war. 


Tax litigation is becoming more of a headache to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. A flood of cases involving 1942 returns is re 
beginning to show itself ‘and is throw i field agents behind in 
their work. The crest has not yet reached the United States Tax 
Court, which is in relatively good shape‘at present but faces a 
tremendous postwar burden. Obvious reasons for the increase: 
higher tax rates make it more profitable to contest bureau rul- 
ings; there are more taxpayers; and the government is having 
the usual difficulties keeping or getting experienced men. As 
the backlog grows it will take longer to get settlements, par- 
ticularly in the case of corporations. ; 3 


Munitions manpower needs are scheduled for another down- 
ward revision by the WMC soon. It now appears no over-all in- 
crease will be required above present levels 


. The new estimates 7 


Lower hog ceilings are being talked of by War Food Adminis. 
tration officials for sometime next fall. Pork is not likely to fig. 
ure prominently in relief food shipments late this year, when for 
nutritive reasons dried-milk products will get.top rating. Lower 
hog prices would. encourage use of more corn to increase dairy 


poten. 


The renegotiation split in the Senate Finance Committee fore- 
casts a close fight on the floor which may overturn the Senate 
amendments. The outcome may determine whether President 
Roosevelt vetoes the tax bill. In view of Treasury and agency 
opposition to the Senate proposals, a veto is regarded as sure if 
they prevail, more problematical if they are eliminated or modi- 
fied. Whatever happens to the pending bill, the Treasury can 
be expected to renew its agitation for another $10,000,000,000 
or so in additional taxes. : 


Civilian-supply decisions are still being plagued by fears that 
too speedy a resumption of production: bring bad psy- 
chological reaction by adding to public complacency about the 
war. That’s a factor holding up revocation of the order banning 
the use of steel in h of civilian items. Now that steel is 


‘growing more plentiful, however, it’s likely that the order will 


be revised to lift the ban with respect to some 300 items on the 
list. The housewife will benefit, for it will permit use of steel in 
ae such as clothes hampers, carpet rods, hair curlers, and 
cutlery. 


Store shelves may fail to reflect increases in other civilian lines 
for some time. Favorable war news has made retail merchants 
cautious about stocking up on wartime goods. Many feel that 
customers will be inclined to defer purchases as long as possible 
in the hope of getting better quality and lower prices later. 


~ Forei trade.zone expansion is being planned in connection 


lerchant-marine program after the war. With the 

United States intending to maintain its leadership in merchant 

i I’ new zones are contemplated for the Atlantic 

Pacific Coasts and one for the Gulf. Actual construction of 

docks and warehouse facilities, however, will await the freeing 
of manpower and materials from war work. 


Postwar petroleum. trade isn’t being overlooked by the mari- 
time planners. It raises the question whether to use high-cost 
American-owned and operated tankers to carry the increased 


supplies of oil that will be needed, or let fore: do the 
Se wie MAL a croonure to alrcady beings exc in favor 
s. 


of using American ship 
° 

OPA labor advisers are aroused over a statement by Chester 
Bowles that the agency would do well to hold 
levels and that it was too much to that they could be 
rolled back to levels of September 1 ~ that the 
rollback is vital in relation to the Little Steel formula, they have 
served notice they do not feel bound to observe the off-the- 


record admonition with which Bowles made the statement at 2. 


prices at present | 
















The Arabs 
had a number for it! 








Thus ad is about nothing. We mean it— 
nothing. Nought. Zero. Ought. Cipher. 
. - - But don’t get us wrong. The zero is 
just about the most important invention in 
the history of mathematics. 


e An Arab used it for the first time cen- 
turies ago. (Although he may have got it 
from the Hindus.) Don’t ask us his name 
or where he lived or when. Maybe he was 
a boss-man, like a sheik of a caliph. Or 
maybe he was some little-shot who couldn’t 
even pay the mortgage on his camel. We 
don’t know. History doesn’t tell us. 


e There’s another figure-work invention— 
only it’s 20th century. We do know its 
name—and we don’t need history to tell 
us—because it’s being used today for up-to- 
the-minute, objectively interpreted facts and 

res. It’s so intimately associated with 
adding-calculating machines—so_ closely 
connected with getting a job done quickly, 
economically and accurately—that misin- 
formed people have frequently misused the 
name as part of every-day language. Actu- 
ally, it is a trade-mark registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office, it belongs exclusively 
to us, and the name is: 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1731 NORTH PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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| | Tomake G-E lamps 
HEN a 4-motor bomber takes off, these are some STAY BRIGHTER 


of the 200 special G-E lamps that serve its crew * ed Pen LONGER 
—help them do their job. ee ee et f .. . the creed of 
Specially developed for war use, they’re only part of the * ws wa — 
hundreds of different lamps that General Electric makes 
‘to meet military and war production needs. But each ben- 
efits from the research and manufacturing precision that 
make your General Electric lamps at home so efficient _ 
and dependable. They’re all made to stay brighter longer! 


* 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL@BELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radie programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 
db. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. =. EWT, CBS. 
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“A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


Newsweek 


Volume XXIII Number 8 The Magazine of News Significance 
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Gathered ao eae in London, 
Chiefs Map Course of Invasion 


‘War-of Nerves Speeds Up 
as Russian Troops Forge Ahead 
and New Pacific Blows Fall 


A lone American sentry the 
entrance. The building itself was drab. 
But inside the Allied invasion headquar- 
ters that had been set up “somewhere in 
London,”’ activity was as the final 
fateful plans. were forward. 


‘Pending the arrival of Gen. Dwight D. 
howe, Allied etal ato 


joined in the constant round of military 
conferences. 

bear a side, the Com oe wee she 

with preparations. Berlin ann 

that re Marshal ett — had 
comp: a visit to Holland to inspect 
coastal installations. Everywhere in 
France and the Low Countries the Nazis 
were tightening their defenses, restoring 
personnel to many of the coastal units 
that had been allowed to fall below 
strength, and sowing aaskenda of mines 


“in the water, beach, and inner land ap- 


‘In their own war of nerves, 
ere. omared rumors. that the 


new 
in the ‘Pacific 
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There the chief military sign was the con- 

og ag TY of J a bases in the Mar- 
shalls by Allied mbers, joined by 

light boesbies and “Miracobes escorts, 

The Japs struck only spasmodic aerial 
blows in retaliation, while the Imperial 
Navy stayed away in its blue fastnesses 
of the Western Pacific. That the United 
States had no illusions on that score was 
stressed by Secretary of the Navy. Knox 
when he said the Japs were not battle- 
shy because they were afraid, but be- 
cause “it just does not suit them to come 
out now and fight.” 

However, some idea of the forces be- 
ing massed to make the Japs | come out 
and fight was shown by the an- 
nouncement that in 1943 the United 
States built 65 aircraft carriers, including — 
six of the 27,000-ton Essex type. 


The Crucial Ukraine 


The battle of the Ukraine is the decisive 
battle of the war. The Russian offensive is not 
only a winter offensive but a general offen- 
sive deciding the entire result of the war. The 
Russians not only intend conquering some 
territories and railways and splitting up the 
German front but evidently the complete 
annihilation of the German defense forces. 


These remarkable tidings of gloom 
were given to the world By an official . 
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Along with Naz! officers, Cen: Hiroshi Oshima, Japatiese Ambassador to Berlin (center foreground), watches German maneuvers: 
in what the hharried Axis is forced to call “the defense area at the Atlantic Coast” 
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Communications played the major role in the German struggle to extricate the Wehrmacht from the Ukraine 


military spokesman in Berlin. He was 
verifying what had already become ob- 
vious on the battlefield: that the Red 
Army offensive all along the front had 
placed the Wehrmacht in one of the 
most critical positions of the entire war. 
And the most crucial sector was the 


Ukraine. 


Fifty Red infantry divisions and at 
least nine tank corps, said the Germans, 
had slashed out west of Kiev, page= 8 
the huge bulge centered on the capi 
of the Ukraine. They were the infantry, 
the tanks, the cavalry, and the ski troops 
of Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin’s First Ukrain- 
ian Army. They drove west, south, and 
east—into Poland, toward Rumania, and 
south toward the Dnieper Bend. 

In the north and east their among 
blows were complemented by rene 
Red Army attacks. Three hundred miles 
above Kiev, the First Baltic Army tight- 
ened its grip around the German 
tress of Vitebsk, then struck from Veliki 
Luki along the rail line to Latvia. In the 
Dnieper Bend, the Second Ukrainian 
Army smashed into Kirovograd, while an- 





other force hammered at the manganese 
center of Nikopol, in a final effort to 
eject the invaders from Southern Russia. 


Predicament: Some half million Ger- 
mans were repo isoning the 
German positions between the Kiev bulge 
and the mouth of the Dnieper, under the 
command of Marshal Fritz Erich von 
Mannstein. For three months these troops 
had withstood heavy attacks, holding the 
rail network to the west. Perhaps they 
had stayed under Hitler’s orders to bol- 
ster Nazi prestige, perhaps to satisfy the 
needs of German industry for the man- 
pews of Nikopol. Whatever the reason 

its delay, the Wehrmacht had made 
the best of a bad strategy and had based 
its timetable on two factors: the weather 
and a counteroffensive west of Kiev. 

So far the weather had been on the 
German side. An un mild winter 

itted the Germans to retreat slowly, 
estroying all behind them. It also im- 
ed the passage of the Red Army’s 
eavy supplies and equipment across 
rivers not yet frozen. 


Re a Het Ste 


THE BATTLE 
COMMUN) ONS 


Usable Roads 
Railroads, single track 
Katlroads, double track 





Newsweek—Fore 


Likewise, the counteroffensive west of 
Kiev gained precious weeks for partial 
evacuation of the Dnieper Bend. How- 
ever, the Wehrmacht command _ had 
counted on Russian exhaustion in the face 
of this counterattack, and a slowing of 
Vatutin’s drive. Instead, Vatutin was bol- 
stered by fresh reserves from the inactive 


‘ sectors of the long Russian front, and his 


attack from Kiev gained in power in- 
stead of dying down. 


t out of the Dnieper Bend quickly ani 
et out of the Dnieper Ben an 
all back to the line they could have es- 

tablished weeks ago—a front running 
from the Dvina or Bug River in the north, 
behind the Pripet Marshes to the Dnies- 
ter. The ideal objective of Vatutin's 
troops would be to swing south to the 
Dniester River and close a huge trap 
around the Wehrmacht in the Ukraine 
before the troops could be withdrawn to 
the new line. 

But the more likely and more realistic 

Russian aim was to make Mannstein’s 
inevitable retreat as costly as_ possible, 
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isolating him from the German armies of 
the central and northern fronts, starving 
him of men and munitions by cutting his 
rail lines into Poland, and destroying his 
troops as they fled. For the fact was that 
the Germans can still almost certainly 
escape encirclement, 

The splitting of the northern and 
southern fronts was the .Red goal likely 
to be achieved first, and that was the aim 
of the push into Poland. In a drive aimed 
at Sarny, the Russians cut a wedge to 
sever the north-south rail line throu 
the Pripet Marshes. Along this single- 
track railroad, the Germans moved their 
men and supplies, bolstering one front 
with reinforcements from the other. 
Sarny’s fall would mean the splitting of 
the north from the south, with German 
rail traffic thrown back 130 miles to the 
long, roundabout line hinged on Brest 
Litovsk. It was doubtful, however, that 
the Sarny line has ever carried a heavy 
German load, for its single track mean- 
ders through swampy, guerrilla-infested 
country. strategically its loss would 
not imperil the Germans, for the Pripet 
Marshes covered their left flank, block- 
ing any Russian drive from the north. 

But the test threat to the Germans 
in the Ukraine were the spearheads 
aimed at Rumania, some 60 miles south 
of the Kiev bulge. It is in this region, 
however, that the Germans have stood 
firm for many long weeks. By so doin 
they have preserved a fairly good rai 
network (see map) over which they can 
evacuate their troops from inside the 
great Dnieper Bend and the Western 
Ukraine. They are almost entirely de- 
pendent on the rail lines, for this part 
of Russia has practically no usable roads. 
The only decent highway is the one run- 
ning from south of the Pripet Marshes to 
Warsaw. , 









































































































































































































































rest of The most important railway to the Ger- 
partial mans is the double-track stretch from 
How- Odessa to Lwéw and thence into Central 
| had Europe, although the line to Warsaw 
1e face can also be employed west of the point 
ing of where the Russians cut it last week at 
as bol- Berdichev. 
active The loss of the Odessa-Lwéw track 
nd his would be a tremendous blow to the Nazis 
er in- but not one that would necessarily lead 
to the vast encirclement that so many 
newspaper headlines envisaged. For there 
had to ill remain the secondary lines leading 
ly and from the Ukraine into Rumania. These 
1ve €S- railways have never been much good but 
unning no doubt the Germans have improved 
north, them considerably during the war. In a 
Dnies- pinch they could probably carry the bulk 
wtutin’s of Nazi troops, although much equipment 
to the might have to be left behind in the 
e trap Dnieper Bend. The terrain through which 
i all these railways pass, however, should 
awn to favor Russian attack. There are few nat- 
ural defense features, but the Bug and 
ealistic Dniester Rivers and high ground near 
astein’s form barriers of some strength. 
ossible, Thus the immediate struggle was a 


e for communications. But that was 


not what the Berlin. military spokesman 


was primarily ns to. For as the 
Russian campaigns ually unfold, they 
bear a ing similarity to the plan on 
which Hitler based his original invasion 
of the Soviet. And its central feature was 
the “annihilation” of. the Red Army by a 
series of great pincers moves. 


Unruffled Sir Oliver 


British Eighth’s New Commander 
Looks Upon the War as a Field Day 


It was all very annoying for the Cold- 
stream Guards subaltern who had gone 
over the top in Flanders armed only with 
a swagger stick and a grenade—because 
he thought he’d be too Seay to do much 
fighting. The entire raiding operation, al- 
cong successful, had not clicked off 
exa on schedule. 

Back in the mess dugout, the youthful 
officer expressed his disgust: “Bad staff 
work. Twenty-seven seconds late!” But 
he felt better after taking off his boots 





Acme 


General Leese: New Eighth commander 


and lying down. Then he yawned: “No 
one could guess how glad I am that’s 
over. Queer stink they put up in the Hun 
trenches. Must be something they eat. 
Thank God I'm an Englishman,’ and 
went to sleep. 

That little incident in the last war ex- 
actly hit off the suave, imperturbable 
character of Oliver William Hargreaves 
Leese, the man who last week was ap- 
pointed new commander of the British 
Eighth Army. Now 49, a lieutenant gen- 
eral, and third holder of a baronetcy cre- 
ated in 1908, Leese with his 6-feet-4 
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stature and conventional upbringing pro- 
vided a strong contrast to his tough little 
London-born predecessor, Gen. Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery. Yet he had served 
as one of Monty’s chief henchmen in the 
historic drive from Alamein to Sicily. 


Blue Blood: An Etonian, son of a 
Bank of England executive, and a 
Guardsman from the start, Leese began 
his military career with all the advan- 
tages of a blue blood. But he grew up 
entirely unspoiled and showed a winning 
informality. That came out in his com- 
plete disregard for rank or seniority. Offi- 
cers in the company mess, his sergeant, 
a sentry in the line, or the divisional 
general were all treated as. though they 
had been in the same house with him at 
Eton—and they all responded according- 
ly. Consequently, he developed a knac 
for getting anything out of anybody. 

Leese also proved himself to be adapt- 
able and slipped easily and naturally into 
his job when he first went into the front 
lines in Flanders. There his equanimity 
was never ruffled. Walking in the midst 
of a heavy barrage, he once said: “I'm 
terribly disappointed in this poppy myth. 
I expected to walk on red carpets. Must 
poets always be bogus?” His joviality 
and good spirits were infectious, and 
there was something almost grim in the 
way he refused to treat war as any dif- 
ferent from a field day in Windsor Park. 
Yet he was always where the danger was, 
as shown by his 1914-18 record—thrice 
wounded, DSO, twice mentioned in dis- 
patches. 

Between conflicts, the long-legged 
Coldstreamer made great strides in var- 
ious staff jobs and in 1940 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Chief of Staff to Viscount 
Gort with the British Expeditionary 
Force. After Dunkerque he commanded 
an independent brigade group stationed | 
in the Dover area and was charged with 
the job of bearing the brunt of any Ger- 
man invasion across the Dover Strait. 
Later he was called to the Middle East 
to take command of the Thirtieth Corps, © 
one of the two major ground units (the 
other was the newly created Tenth 
Corps) then being groomed in Egypt 
for the Battle of Alamein. 

As chief of the Thirtieth, Sir Oliver 
was in the thick of the fighting all the 
way across North Africa. He also com- 
manded the first British contingents to 
land in Sicily. No greater compliment 
could have been paid him in taking over 
his new assignment than that which came 
from his former boss—Montgomery rec- 
ommended him for the job. 


Montgomery: As Leese assumed com- 
mand of the Eighth, Montgomery arrived 
in Britain to take up his new job as chief 
of the British invasion forces there. Every 
day, the papers splashed stories about the 
dapper little general as he dashed about 


London, sometimes in his black automo- 
bile with the Union Jack on the hood, 
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The comedy of three soldiers on a mule in Italy contrasted with the tragedy of an Italian woman telling an American 
lieutenant how the Germans beat her husband (on stretcher) . . . 


sometimes on foot, but always wearing 
his famous beret. 

There were pictures of Monty shak- 
ing hands with War Office officials, slip- 
ping into a bookshop to buy a book by 
Lord Wavell, and holding a conference 
with Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cun- 
ningham in which he illustrated his points 
with maps and figures on backs of enve- 
lopes. Everywhere, autograph hunters 
besieged him. In theaters he had to re- 
spond to spontaneous cheers. And Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's invasion headquarters 
was swamped with telephone calls from 
the American and British press demand- 
ing to know whcre Montgomery was go- 
ing to lunch, where he was going to dine, 
which theater he was going to. 

Such was Monty’s popularity that his 
younger brother, Capt. Colin Montgom- 
ery, an Army chaplain, said in London 
that the reflected glory was “getting to 
be a bit of a nuisance.” He admitted 
Monty “must be a -lever bloke.” 


Bloody San Vittore 


A jabbering little Italian girl pointed 
out the sniper. Sgt. Kermit Viger of Madi- 
son, Minn., toppled the German with the 
first shot, then drilled him with six more. 
Pvt. Richard Elegert of Detroit burst 
into a room containing eight Nazis. He 
shot dead one who reached for his gun. 
Another pointed his rifle at Elegert’s 
heart, lost his nerve and failed to shoot. 

As snow fell, San Vittore shuddered 
from explosions and crackled with ma- 


chine-gun fire. From street to street, house 
to house, up stairways, and around cor- 
ners the Americans darted, hurling gre- 
nades, firing point-blank, lunging wi 
bayonets. Ripped by mortars,, 200 Nazis 
dashed out of one dugout and were 
mowed down to the last man. On the sec- 
ond day at 1 p.m. the only surviving 
group of defenders surrendered to Sgt. 
Leonard E. Holtegaard of Peterson, 
Minn. 


Thus ended one of the fiercest little 





Acme photos 
. .. and the pain expressed by a 
wounded French Goumier 


battles yet fought by the Americans in 
Italy. It began in ‘a blinding sleet and 
snow storm on the night of Jan. 4 and 
was carried through with the aid of In- 
vader fighter-bombers which _hedge- 
hopped perilously over German positions 
through sheets of rain. Finally, tanks 
came into play as the Americans thrust 
forward toward Cassino, the next peak- 
shadowed town on the road to Rome. 
The battle of San Vittore was only part 
of a concerted drive on a 10-mile front 
by the Americans and British of the Fifth 
Army. It was matched on the Adriatic by 
the slow but steady advance toward Pes- 
cara of the Eighth Army under its new 
commander, Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver William 
Hargreaves Leese (see page 23). 


Air: As the ground forces fought amid 
the mountains, Flying Fortresses of the 
American Fifteenth Air Force this week 
carried out heavy assaults on Pola, Ital- 
ian port and supply base for the Balkans 
at the head of the Adriatic, and on Sofia. 
At the same time it was revealed that the 
Fifteenth had been shifted from North 
Africa to new bases in Italy, bringing it 
600 miles nearer the enemy. 


Ace Boyington 

The Corsair flashed down in the sur- 
light above Rabaul, with guns blazing. 
Its target, a Zero, burst into flames and 
plummeted toward the blue. That was the 
26th victory for Maj. Gregory Boyington, 
leader of the Marines’ Black Sheep Squad- 
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ron. But pilots who saw the Zero fall lost 
sight of Boyington’s plane. And a search 
that day and all the next—in which the 
Black Sheep Squadron participated— 
failed to find him. 

Including six planes he shot down as 
a Flying Tiger in China, the missing 
flier’s tally of 26 kills equaled the Ameri- 
can record for this war previously set by 
a fellow Marine, Maj. Joseph J. Foss, and 
also that for the last war established by 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. Born at Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho, the 30-year-old flier 
known as Pappy went down only a few 
days before his age would have probably 
forced him out of combat. 


Third Landing 


For the third time in eighteen days 
American fighting men had caught the 
Japs off-balance. That was the meaning 
of the Jan. 2 landing at Saidor, tiny New 
Guinea port 110 miles northwest of 
Finschhafen and 55 miles southeast of 
the Japanese base of Madang. Carried 
out by veterans of Buna, including ele- 
ments of the 32nd division of the Sixth 
Army, the landing followed the invasion 
of the New Britain areas of Arawe on 
Dec. 15 and Cape Gloucester on Dec. 
26. The immediate cost was negligible— 
three dead, four wounded. 

The operation followed a familiar pat- 
tern. At 6:45 in the morning half-light 
made pearl gray by a drizzle from low 
clouds, warships opened up. While the 
bombardment was at its peak LCI and 
LST craft churned shoreward. Overhead 
fighters patrolled. Above the beach four- 
engine heavy bombers emerged from the 
clouds to disgorge 200 tons of bombs. 
Faster, twin-engine bombers tailed them 
to lay a smokescreen behind the beach, 
blocking off any possible fire from hidden 
Jap batteries in the foothills of the tow- 
ering Finisterre range. 

So surprised were the Japs that they 
fled from breakfast tables leaving half- 
consumed food. Hours passed before the 
first Jap planes swept over in ineffectual 
raids. The Americans fanned out. Half a 
mile inland construction battalions set 
to work readying the airfield—an old 
overgrown strip the Japs had never used. 
The capture of this field added another 
link in the chain of air bases now being 
built up by the Americans in the South 
and Southwest Pacific. Recently they built 
two airfields on Bougainville, and another 
on Treasury Island, while in addition 
they captured the Jap fields at Arawe 
and Cape Gloucester on New Britain. 

But the capture of Saidor, which the 
japs had employed as a barge relay point, 
brought rewards even more important 
than another airstrip. First, it trapped 
the Japanese between Saidor and the 
Australians on the Huon Peninsula, 75 
miles southeast. Still more important, it 
threatened a squeeze against Madang by 
the newly landed Yanks and the Aus- 
tralians inching onward through the 
Ramu Valley farther inland. 


Battle Costs 


Three American spokesmen shed new 
light last week on war casualties in the 
Pacific: 

@ Capt. Leland P. Lovette, director of 
the Navy’s Office of Public Relations in 
Washington, announced that American 
casualties in the invasion of the Gilbert 
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Islands would probably total “somewhat 
less” than the original estimates of 3,772, 
of whom 1,092 men were reported 
dead. 

@ Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
pointed out that Japan has been losing 
at least ten men for every American. The 
score in the Cape Gloucester operation 
on New Britain, he added, was even bet- 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Ar A HEAVY BOMBER BASE—The 
Germans are being so mean and tough 
in this campaign when met face to 
face that it is a pleasure to find peo- 
ple who meet them at softer, more 
pregnable altitudes and kick hell out 
of them without incurring much repar- 
tee. We lose planes on this segment 
of the air war against Germany, but 
not many. In fact the young major I 
talked with today was noting certain 
signs of depression in the Luftwaffe 
and a futile depression at that. 

“The very fact that the Germans 
are using every gag in the book as fast 
as they can turn the pages,” said the 
young major, who likes to be anony- 
mous when he talks like an expert, 
“makes it seem ‘to me as though they 
were up against it hard and going 
through a crisis. Mind you, they 
haven't pulled any superman stuff on 
our boys yet. I sort of wish they 
would. It must be like going to the 
movies.” 

Your correspondent inquired what 
the witness meant by “superman” 
stuff. 

“The sort of stuff we hear about 
from the Eighth Air Force operating 
out of England,” said the major. “Fly- 
ing cables that are supposed to cut 
you to pieces, and phosphorous bombs 
that follow your plane around like a 
dog, and rocket guns that do double 
loops and what not. The Eighth Air 
Force reports these superman dodges 
very seriously, so they must be true. 
It must be exciting. The dodges we ste 
are the ones from the chapter before 
that.” 

“Air-to-air bombing?” asked your 
correspondent. 

“Yes, some air-to-air bombing,” said 
a young colonel, who shares much of 
the administration of the B-17s at this 
base with the young major. “An air 
bomb dropped not far from my plane 
in a raid we made not long ago. It 
didn’t do any damage, but it was too 
close for comfort.” 

“They shift their tactics all the 
time,” the major said, “and that’s what 





The Germans Are Reading the Previous Chapter 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I mean when I say they are beginning 
to go a little punchy. Because none of 
it has any real effect on the work we 
are doing. We get what we go after. 
Some of our recent photographs are 
amazing. The target is a circle of a 
certain size and the circle of bomb 
hits is almost no bigger. You canno 
see the target itself because it’s cov 
ered with bombs, and there are no 
bombs outside that circle.” 


More than one Army leader, in- 
cluding General Alexander, has said 
that possession of a certain Mediter- 
ranean air base is worth all of the 
Southern Italian campaign. It rounds 
out the line of west, east, and south 
from which United Nations fliers could 
bomb Germany and her atcllites. 
Munich, Budapest, Bucharest, and all 
stops in the Balkans are within our 
range from there. When the Russians 
need specific help at any point, they 
could have it. The Germans can have 
the bombing without asking. And the 
morale and confidence of the day- 
light bombers, at least at this base, was 
never higher. They are not loose or 
fanatic in their claims. But they feel 
their precision work is successful be- 
yond question. 

Between our two principal weapons 
of heavy air attack, the B-17s or Fly- 
ing Fortresses and the B-24s or Libera- 
tors, there is a courtly and not entire- 
ly affectionate rivalry. As all the world 
knows, Liberators bombed Ploesti in 
Rumania some time ago. They went in 
practically skipping along the tree- 
tops, which is unique stuff for heavy 
bombers. It was a good raid, but the 
B-17s would like to try it their way. 

“I think we could ruin the place at 
our regular levels, the ones we've 
worked on and tested,” said the young 
major. 

“You just want to think so,” said the 
young colonel. 

“All right, I just want to think so,” 
said the major. “We will try all the 
angles and see if these Johnny-come- 








latelies can outshoot the B-17s.” 
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ter, with about twenty Japs lost for every 
American. 

@ Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, revealed that while many 
thousands of Japs had been slain in more 
than two years of fighting, only 877 ene- 
my prisoners had been taken. He con- 
trasted that figure with hauls in North 
Africa and Europe of 170,000 Italians 
and about 110,000 Germans. 


Targets as Usual 


Hour after hour, the planes streamed 
over the white Channel cliffs—fleets of 
Marauders that flew out of the dawn, fol- 
lowed by swarms of Typhoon and Hur- 
ricane fighter-bombers, squadrons of Bos- 
tons and Mitchells, and many of the 
swift little Mosquitoes usually reserved 
for long-distance raids. But while the 
lighter craft hammered away in their 


day-by-day prelude to invasion, the heav- | 


ies were also on the job against their 
usual target—Germany itself. 

Flying Fortresses and Liberators of 
the United States Eighth Air Force 
opened the long-range attack when they 
lashed twice at the shipyards and sub- 
marine pens of Kiel in raids marking the 
deepest penetration yet made by escort- 


ing Lightnings and Thunderbolts—500 ~ 


es from England. 
In the second raid on Kiel, German 
int tors tried a new trick when they 
sowed basiibe by cable—presumably the 
bombs also had glider wings—and loosed 
them in the midst of the American for- 
mations. The trick was not good enough: 
The Germans lost 95 planes to the Amer- 
icans against 25 heavy bombers shot 
down. In the Eighth’s third raid of the 
week bombers smashed the chemical 
center of Mannheim-Ludwigshafen_ in 
Southwest Germany and downed 42 
fighters for the twelve bombers lost. 
Meanwhile, the RAF on the night of 
Jan. 5 neatly outwitted the Luftwaffe by 
feinting at Berlin and striking at Stettin, 
chief Baltic supply port for the German 
armies in Russia. Few fighters of the be- 
wildered Luftwaffe arrived at Stettin in 
time to hurt the Lancasters and Hali- 
faxes, and only fifteen bombers were lost. 
But if the Allies were striking ever 
more powerful blows, they had by no 
means crippled the Luftwaffe. That was 
stressed by an RAF commentator who 
said the Germans now had 1,000 more 
first-line fighters than they had a year 
ago. Most of the increase in strength, he 
added, was assigned to Western Europe. 
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End of a Chancellery 


‘New Great Germany’ Lies in Ruins 
But Goebbels Still Has His Plans 


The massive concrete building, coated 


with yellowish stucco and trimmed with 


gray stone, rose three stories high above 
Wilhelm Strasse and stretched along 
Voss Strassé for 330 yards. Foreigners 
said it looked like a barracks, but to the 
Germans it represented Nazism at its 
peak and made a far more fitting home 
for their Fiihrer than the graceful but 
unpretentious old Chancellery. 

Inspired by Adolf Hitler and executed 
by his favorite architect, Albert Speer, 
the new Chancellery was the first com- 
pleted. unit of the Nazi plan to rebuild 
Berlin. Behind its grim, neoclassic exter- 
ior were two wings occupied by govern- 
ment administrative offices, while in the 
center was the “Fiihrerhaus”—Hitler’s 
headquarters as chief of state. Glistening 
red marble floors and costly Gobelin tap- 
estries ornamented various halls and re- 
ception rooms—and in recent years stolen 
~art treasures added to the luster. 

The Fiihrer’s office was striking mainly 
for its size. Paneled in-dark wood and 








Marshalls: Secretary of the Navy Knox for the first time 
last week used the term “softening up”—which usually in- 
dicates preparation for an invasion—in describing Amer- 
ican air raids on the Marshall Islands. At the same time 
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these pictures of the attacks appeared. They show a good 
deal of the Jap installations and are here spotted against 
a map of the islands, which the enemy has been strongly 
fortifying for more than 20 years. 
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severely furnished, it measured 88 by 47 
feet, and at the end of the room, where 
he could look out on the Chancellery 
park, Hitler sat at a desk flanked by 
maps and books. When the building was 
opened in 1939, the Fiihrer hailed it as 
“a monument that will outlast many cen- 
turies and bear witness to our epoch as 
the first structure of the new Great Ger- 
many.” 

By last week, one-twentieth of a cen- 
tury later, most of the Chancellery had 
been reduced to rubble. In the early 
morning of Jan. 3, incendiaries and high 
explosives smashed the governmental 
center of Berlin and the first building of 
the Reich. Explosives broke the thick 
concrete roof; then wind-propelled fire 
swept through the stately halls. Below, 
in Berlin’s strongest air-raid shelter, a 
few hundred Nazi officials huddled in 
reserved seats. There was room for sev- 
eral thousand, but most of the Nazi chiefs 
had fled the city, leaving only skeleton 
staffs to man government offices. 
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The frightened men in the shelter 
escaped unhurt, although some of them 
had to be dug out from the heaped de- 
bris. The heavy columned entrance on 
Wilhelr Strasse and the stately court 


of honor still stood. But along Voss Strasse - 


the rest of the building tumbled away 
into charred ruins. According to Stock- 
holm, the 160-yard main gallery, used 
for state receptions, had probably been 
destroyed and with it the Fiihrer’s study. 
It was at this point that Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels announced a 
competition among 150 prominent Ger- 
man architects to design “Europe’s great- 
est city for 10,000,000 persons.” The 
proposed site was the ruined capital of 
Germany and Goebbels we the archi- 
tects a year to draw up their plans. 
Twelve different projects were listed 
in the competition, each assigned to a 
specific group of architects. They called 
for parks and waterworks (the new Ber- 
lin is to be a “garden city”); the exten- 
sion of the River Spree to three times its 
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present width; 16-yard-wide traffic lanes 


in the capital’s principal streets; and sub- 
ways with express trains racing along at 
125 miles an hour. The new Berlin, said 
Goebbels, would have a gigantic “Euro- 
pean culture center” comprising a theater 
city, university city, technology city, and 
“the world’s greatest and most modern 
artist colony.” Seven and a half years 
and 20,000,000,000 marks were the esti- 
mated time and cost for this glorious 
pipedream. 

Neither the RAF nor the Germans 

themselves knew how much of Berlin is 
now rubble or how much still stands. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold last week declared 
that three-fourths of the city was de- 
stroyed. But Col. Curtis H. Nance of 
Military Intelligence was less optimistic. 
Of Berlin’s 4,400,000 people, he said, 
only 1,000,000 have been evacuated. 
@ According to a current estimate in 
Hamburg, it would take 400 men, work- 
ing around the clock, six months to clear 
the rubble of the opera house alone. 





WAR TIDES 





The bad handling of the Nazi de- 
stroyers in the recent Bay of Biscay ac- 
tion would make old destroyer men turn 
over in their graves. What a change 
there has been in the fighting spirit of 
the German surface. forces since the 
days of Jutland, when, with an inferior 
fleet, they dared to challenge British sea 
might, outmaneuvered the Royal Navy 
with superior tactics and inflicted dam- 
age incommensurate to the strength of 
the forces involved in the battle. 

Unlike the Germans, British and 
American destroyer men still belong to 
the scared-of-nothing school. There is 
only one code of conduct which guides 
their tactical procedure, that is to at- 
tack anything. For per ton of displace- 
ment, excepting possibly the PT boats, 
the destroyer carries more horsepower, 
ismore maneuverable, and packs a bigger 
wallop in its torpedoes than any other 
type of naval craft. Furthermore, 
against its most deadly enemy, the air, 
the destroyer has great maneuverability 
and use of the smokescreen may afford 
some protection. And the smokescreen 
is one of the prime aids in launching 
an unsupported torpedo attack against 

eavier craft. 

Pursuant to the attack principle, de- 
stroyer men have developed a tactical 
procedure where a two-point attack 
delivered under cover of a smokescreen 
not only makes heavy gun fire against 
them less efficient, but injects a torpedo 
threat sufficient at times to make the 
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Destroyer Men—Ours and the Enemy’s 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


heaviest enemy ship turn tail to avoid it. 

In the Bay of Biscay episode, omit- 
ting the Nazi blockade runner, which 
was sunk by airplanes, the principal 
characters jnvolved were the British 
cruisers Glasgow and Enterprise on one 
side and five Narvik type and six Elbing 
type German destroyers on the other. 
The offensive power of the British cruis- 
ers consisted of nineteen 6-inch guns 
and fourteen torpedo tubes. The speed 
was 32 knots and draft of ships about 
17 feet. The Nazi offensive power 
amounted to 25 5.9-inch guns, 24 4.1- 
inch, and 76 torpedo tubes. Speed, un- 
less the sea was very rough, was 36 
knots and draft 9% feet. Ship draft is 
an important item in a cmaie attack, 
and here the Nazis had a decided ad- 
vantage, as also in the number of tor- 
pedoes which could be launched in a 
single salvo. 

The Nazi destroyers were deployed 
in two groups, about 15 miles apart, a 
favorable position in which to launch 
a two-point torpedo attack under cover 
of a smokescreen. Apparently, the Nazis 
failed to seize an excellent opportun- 
ity for attack but chose to evade ac- 
tion. From our point of view, this vio- 
lated the very essence of destroyer 
doctrine. 

What a tale of contrasts is told when 
we review a few of the engagements in 
which the British and our destroyers 
have been involved. On Nov. 9, 1941, 
two Axis convoys joining up south of 


7 
} 
the Gulf of Taranto, supported by two 
10,000-ton cruisers and destroyers, were } 
attacked by two British light cruisers 
and two destroyers. Three Axis destroy- } 
ers and ten supply ships were sunk. On § 
Feb. 19, 1942, in the night battle of 2 
Bali, one Dutch and four of our old de- 
stroyers attacked a Jap force, of cruisers, { 
destroyers, transports, and supply ships. } 
Enemy losses were at least two cruisers, 
two transports, and several smaller craft. ? 
Perhaps the most gallant action of all § 
was that of the United States destroyer 
Laffey in the South Pacific on the night } 
of Nov. 12-13, 1942. Driving directly % 
at the enemy, she put one cruiser out 
of action, sent two torpedoes into and $ 
blasted the bridge off a battleship; then, 3 
in an attack by two Jap battleships and } 
two destroyers, she put one destroyer 3 
out of action and caused another to ex- 
plode before she was sunk by the 14- § 
inch shells of a battleship. , 
In the recent battle where the 
Scharnhorst was sunk in the Barents 
Sea, four destroyers dashed in, making 
a two-point, close-in unsupported at- 
tack, putting enough torpedoes into the | 
Schamhorst to enable the Duke of | 
York and cruiser Jamaica to come in | 
for the kill. 


For all p es, destroyers are the $ 
most useful of all naval craft. They take 
part in vig em Tough as they are, | 
no wonder their losses are higher than $ 
those of other surface naval craft. 
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Catherine helped partition Poland 











; European 
Pilsudski put it together again 


: Associated Press 
Mikolajezyk tried to preserve it 
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Poland’s Stormy History Repeats 


in Boundary Dispute With Russia 


Soviet’s Proposal for Return 
to Curzon Line and Her Attack 
on Willkie Tax Allied Amity 


- The Soviet communiqué was as drab 
as the swamp and pine forest country it 
referred to. The Jan. 6 announcement 
merely said that among the places cap- 
tured was the “district center of Rovno 
Province and the railway station of Rakit- 
no.” That was all. 

But outside Russia this was the news 
that had long been expected to set off one 
of the most serious political crises ever 
faced by the United Nations. It did. The 
capture of Rakitno meant that the Soviets 
had crossed the 1939 Russian-Polish 


. frontier. In Russia’s view the Red Army 


was merely entering another Soviet proy- 
ince, part of the territory taken from 
Poland in 1939. But to the rest of the 
Allies the Red Army had for the first 
time carried the war onto the soil of one 
of the United Nations. And in the view 
of the Poles, Russia had not come as a 
liberator. 


Reaction: The crossing of the old 
frontier brought a swift and, for the mo- 
ment, uncompromising reaction from the 
Poles. In London, Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajcezyk called a special meeting of 
the Cabinet. Next, the Polish Govern- 
ment issued a formal statement announc- 
ing that on Oct. 27, 1948, it had instruct- 
ed the underground authorities in Poland 
to avoid all conflicts with Soviet oes 
when they crossed the border. Poland’s 
inhabitants were told to cooperate with 
the Reds only “in the event of a resump- 
tion of Polish-Soviet relations.” 

The most serious statement came from 
Premier Mikolajczyk. In a broadcast to 
his homeland, he made it clear that he 
did not, for the time being, regard Rus- 
sia as an ally: “We should have pre- 
ferred to meet the Soviet s not 
merely as allies of our allies ting 
against the same common enemy, but as 
our own allies as well.” - 

On Monday, Russia replied. She pro- 
posed establishment of the border alon 
the - Reg gi of 1919 (nam 
for the then Briti oreign poreigy | 
by which the Allies sought to settle the 
Russian-Polish frontier dispute after the 
last war. Bluntly, Russia declared that 
Western Ukraine and Western White 
Russia remain irrevocably Russian, but 
she otherwise. offered to compromise the 


1939 boundary in those areas predomi- 
nantly peopled by Poles. She also pro- 
posed compensation in the form of set- 
tlement of Poland’s western boundary at 
German expense. And finally, she urged 
Poland to join the Czech-Russian mutual 
assistance treaty as a demonstration of 
her desire to establish friendship with 
Russia. 

The Curzon line stand had been ex- 
pected and was understood to have ap- 
proval in both Washington and London. 
From the start, however, Russia had 
demonstrated her determination to reach 
a settlement with or without benediction 
of her western allies. She served bluntest 
notice to this effect, when, in the midst 
of the dispute, Pravda, Moscow’s official 
Communist paper, turned’ its guns on, of 
all people, Wendell Willkie. The Soviet 
excuse was a_ well-intentioned article 
called “Don’t Stir Distrust of Russia,” 
which Willkie had written for The New 
York Times Magazine. In it he simply 
remarked that a pressing question was 
what Moscow intended to do about the 
“political integrity” of “Finland, Poland, 
the Baltic, and Balkan states.” 

The Reds let Willkie have it with both 
barrels. The bitter article in Pravda ac- 
cused the Republican Presidential hope- 
ful of being a “political gambler,” of real- 
ly trying to stir up distrust of Russia, and 
informed him that the fate of the small 
states he mentioned was none of his busi- 
ness (see Ermest K. Lindley’s Washing- 
ton Tides, page 39). The Russians also 
winged The New York Daily Worker 
with this fusillade. The Communist 
Worker had blissfully run an editorial 
approving Willkie’s article, and when the 
oracle in Moscow spoke, the dialecticians 
had to worry their way back into line. 


History: Behind the Polish-Russian 
dispute stood the bitter history of a na- 
tion fated to be caught between the Ger- 
mans and the Russians. That was the root 
of Poland’s disasters from its period of 
medieval greatness down through its 
eighteenth-century partitions and its last 
tragic division between the Reich and the 
Soviet. The best explanation for the pres- 
ent situation of Poland lies in what-hap- 
pened in the past. 

Poland’s size and ethnical composition 
have fluctuated enormously over the cen- 
—. Founded = ya 5 nga the 
tenth century, under Piast dynasty, 
the Polish Kingdom early encompassed 
a vast area extending from the Baltic to 
the Carpathians and os the Elbe to the 
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‘of Poland (see map) were F; 


Bug. In the following centuries, torn by 
Seerual strife and hard- b 
Germanic advance from 

recurrent Tatar inroads from 
the young kingdom lost much of its ter- 
ritory and influence. _ 

Under the rule of Casimir the Great 
(1333-1370), the Poles rallied. But they 
were still confronted with the original 
“Drang nach Osten,” that of the Teutonic 
Knights, who also menaced the then large 
and powerful Kingdom of Lithuania. The 
common danger brought the two coun- 
tries together, and in 1386 Poland and 
Lithuania were united under the ter 
of the Lithuanian prince Jagiello, 
of the Jagellon dynasty. In the following 
years, after the great Tannen victory 
over the Teutonic Knights, which again 
gave Poland access to the Baltic, the 


kingdom reached its greatest territorial 


expansion (see map). 

Culturally, Poland reached its zenith in 
the sixteenth century when the royal 
court at Cracow was among the most 
enlightened in Europe and its university 
attracted scholars from all over Europe. 
Strongly influenced by the Italian Ren- 
aissance, prose, poetry, and the fine arts 
flourished. 

Poland’s decline began in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. As the Polish 
state gradually weakened, its three neigh- 
bors, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, all bent 
on a policy of aggrandizement, decided 
to dismember it for their common benefit. 

The chief architects of the itions 

erick the 
Great of Prussia and Catherine the Great 
of Russia, with the Austrians playing a mi- 
nor role. By the time Poland had ceased 
to exist as a national state in 1795, it 
tumed out that Catherine had got the 
ion’s share of territory. Furthermore, 
during the next 123 years of foreign rule 

































































Newsweek-De Moreland 
Medieval Poland and Lithuania: A vast 
kingdom stretching from the Baltic in 
the north to the Black Sea in the south 


it was Russian cpoisesion which proved 
far and away harshest. The Poles 
fought against the Russians under Napo- 
leon, o established the short-lived 
Duchy of Warsaw. During the last war 
the Poles agai an ag battle against 
the Russians. Pi 's Legions served 
with the Austrian Army. 

The downfall, as a result of the last 
war, of all three of the powers that had 
partitioned Poland led to the resurrection 
of the Polish state in 1918. From the 
start the new republic was beset by many 
troubles. While the Treaty of Versailles 
defined Poland’s western boundaries, it 
left open the problem of her frontiers 
with Soviet Russia, then torn by civil war 
and foreign intervention. It was then that 
the Supreme Council of the Allies, in De- 
cember 1919, drew the ethnographical 
Curzon line, to the west of which (in ter- 
ritory Russia took from Poland in 19389) 
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were purely or predominately Polish- 
populated areas. 

However, the young and nationalist 
Polish Republic led by Joseph Pilsudski 
never recogni the Curzon Line as 
binding, and hostilities with Russia con- 
tinued, leading to full-scale war in 1920. 
After many vicissitudes, the Polish Army, 
with French aid, got the upper hand and 
imposed on the Soviets the Treaty of 
Riga (March 18, 1921), which pushed 
the eastern boundaries of the Polish Re- 
public far beyond the Curzon Line, mak- 
ing the country include large non-Polish 


areas. 
The big Ukrainian minority in Poland, 
articular—4,529,000 according to the 
Poles, but put at 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 
by other sources—never ceased to give 
trouble to the young republic. In 1930 
as a result of attempts to Polonize East- 
ern Galicia there was an outbreak of seri- 
ous disturbances which were put down 
with great severity. 

Yet it was not internal stresses that 
caused Poland to collapse in a few weeks 
in 1989. The Germans simply overran 
the country, and the Russians had to 
hurry to get even the eastern part. Then 
both the Reich and the Soviet agreed 
on another partition of Poland (see map). 
All that was left was the Gouvernement 
Général, a rump state run by Germans 
as a sort of vast refugee camp. And the 
bitterness of the Poles at what they re- 

arded as the Russian stab in the back 
as never subsided, although relations 
were established in 1941 only to be bro- 
ken off last year over the alle ed mass 
execution of Polish officers by the Reds 


Significance-—~ 
Apparently, the Soviets have decided 


that once and for all they must retain 
basically the strategic frontier they ac- 
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How the eighteenth century and the Nazi-Soviet partitions sliced up Poland 
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quired in 1989. Rightly or wrongly, they 
attribute much of their success in resist- 
ing the Germans to the cushion the an- 
nexed areas provided against the initial 
blows of the Wehrmacht. The Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile, on the other hand, fears 
that if it makes concessions it may lose 
support in the occupied homeland. 

However, Stalin has stated that the 

creation of a strong Poland is one of the 
‘ aims of Soviet policy, and thus the way 
for an eventual compromise—possibly on 
the basis of the Curzon Line—may still 
be open. Such a deal presumably would 
rule out recognition of the Communist 
“Polish Patriots” as a Polish government. 
For in any test of strength the exiled gov- 
ernment is far stronger than the Moscow 
organization. 

Contrary to Soviet claims, the London 
regime is almost Socialist in character. 
It has such close connections with the 
underground that a deputy prime min- 
ister and a deputy commander-in-chief 
of the army actually function inside 
Poland. The Moscow Poles have virtually 
no support inside Poland. However, the 
Patriots’ organization does control two 
full Polish divisions serving with the Red 
Army. Unlike the Czech troops, who are 
also attached to the Russian forces, these 
Poles may turn into a political factor as 
the Red offensive progresses. 

The interjection of the Pravda attack 
on Willkie into the Polish question once 
again underlined its importance in the 
relations between the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Russia. Washington still official- 
ly sticks to its idealistic policy of hoping 
that the establishment of an effective 
world organization after the war will 
make the matter of strategic frontiers un- 
important and thus solve the Russian- 
Polish boundary question. But the Brit- 
ish are veering toward support of Mos- 
cow's claims. The London Times last 
week advised the Poles to make territo- 
rial concessions. 


Heralds of Freed France 


On his return from Moscow where he 
signed the Czech-Russian treaty, Eduard 
Benes, President of the provisional 
Czecho-Slovak government, stopped off 
in Algiers last week for a three-day visit 
with Gen. Charles de Gaulle. Declarin 
that the treaty with Russia was design 
to fit into a general system of security, 
Benes added: “We naed a strong France.” 
His political talks with de Gaulle seemed 
to confirm his impression that France was 
beginning to “take her important place” 
in Europe. Other signs of French re- 
birth: 

@ A meeting of the Assembly of the 
French Committee on Jan. 4 called for 
the debate of three main topics: budget, 
colonial policy, and the establishment of 
a provisional government in France. 
Pierre-Mendés France, Finance Commis- 
sioner, told the Assembly that the cost of 
the de Gaulle government June 
1940 to June 1943 had been $100,000,- 


Associated Press 


Bulgaria’s position was symbolized by the scared expressions of Foreign Minister 
Shishmanoff and Premier Boshiloff (hands clasped) conferring with Hitler and 
hemmed in by Field Marshal Keitel (left) and Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 


000, but that the budget for 1944 alone 
would be $840,000,000. The membership 
of the committee was increased from 84 
to 102. 

@ Although René Massigli, Commission- 
er for Foreign Affairs, succeeded in per- 
suading the Assembly to desist from a 
wholesale “purge” of the diplomatic serv- 
ice, there was constant discussion within’ 
the committee of men in the army and 
navy who were considered in- 
cluding Vice Admiral Henri Collinet; of 
portraits of Marshal Pétain being on ships, 
and of the saying of mass for the late 
Admiral Darlan. 

@ In Washington, Gen. Etienne Beynet, 
head of the French military mission to 
the United States, revealed that more 
than six divisions of the French Army 
had been equipped with American arms 
and materials and that two divisions were 
British-equipped. Beynet also said there 
were 450,000 men in the French army, 
175,000 of whom are French mo 
commissioned and noncommissioned of- 
ficers, and the rest colonials. On Jan. 6, 
the French Committee approved a de- 
cree for the calling up of a new military 
class on Feb. 15 to include Corsican re- 
servists. 


e | 

Bulgaria’s Squeeze 

All the news that has filtered out 
through a tight censorship in ‘the last 
few months has indicated that Bulgaria 
is caught in the same tragic squeeze be- 
tween the Allies and the Germans as that 
in which Italy suffered last year. The 
=o want to get out of the war 
while the getting .is still good. The 
trouble, as in Italy, is that the German 


Army is present in enough force to guar- 
antee that the reprisals against the little 
Balkan state will be severe. 

But unlike Italy, there seems to be no 
political organization strong enough to 
risk those reprisals. The story last week 
was that Premier Dobri: Boshilof S gov- 
ernment had fallen and been replaced by 
one headed by Nicholas Muschanoff, an 
opposition politician supposed to have 
pro-Allied leanings. Whatever the results, f 
there was no sign that the authority of 
the Nazi overlords had been shaken. 


Blame on Bengal 


Blame for the recent terrible famine in 
Bengal was placed in part on the Bengal 
Government itself this week by L. S. Am- 
ery, Britain’s Secretary of State for In- 
dia. Back in 1942, he pointed out in Lon- 
don, it became clear that harvests over a 
vast area of India would be a failure. 

But when the central government 
launched a policy of cooperation with 
the provinces to avert famine, the Ben- 
gal Government refused to join, making 
it clear in December 1942 that while the 
province might be unable to help others, 
it wanted no help from outside. The re 
sult, Amery said, was that Bengal played 
no part in the steps that- prevented fam- 
ine in other parts of India. Then, when 
its own crops failed, Bengal found itself 
short of 1,000,000 tons of grain. 

Meanwhile, Maj. Gen. Douglas Stuart, 
commander of the British-Indian Army 


Bengal in place of the defeated “famine 
enemy.” 
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Danish Martyr 
Rev. Kaj Munk Spoke His Mind, 
Then Paid the Dread Nazi Price 


Midwinter’s early dusk shrouded the 
gale-swept dunes and the waeeing la- 

n. In their neat, rectangular 
ouses, the le of Vedersé, on the 
west coast of Jutland, still were whisper- 
ing about the pastor’s sermon. The Rev. 
Kaj Munk, speaking fearlessly from his 
pulpit, had instilled fresh hope into the 
minds of his parish. He had uttered 
words which the Nazis could construe as 
a challenge to everything they stood for. 

In the parish house one day last week 
the pastor was telephoning to his lawyer 
in nearb Ringkobing when the bell 
rng. As his ife o ng aug a 
h : S, ing Danish with a 
marked etl om forced their way 
into the house. Mr. Munk knew in- 
stantly what they wanted. “The Germans 
are here to get me,” were his parting 
words as he hung up. Without even a 
chance to bid good-by to his wife and 
his five children, the pastor was hustled 
away. Early next moming his _bullet- 
riddled was found in a ditch in 
the forest of Silkeborg, a small town 50 
miles to the east, where the German 
commander in Denmark, Gen. Hermann 
von Hanneken, recently set up his anti- 
invasion headquarters. 





















































































































































































be no The murder, on Jan. 4—nine days be- 
igh to fore the victim’s 46th birthday—shook 
week Denmark, and all Scandinavia, with an 
'S gov: extraordinary impact. For Kaj Munk was 
ced by not only a gifted and beloved clergy- 
off. an f/m man, he was Denmark’s best-known con- 
» have i temporary playwright, and one of the 
results, fq country’s outstanding intellectual leaders. 
rity of fm He had written more than a dozen plays 
on, which were mostly inspired by religious 
motives, 
Several of Mr. Munk’s recent and most 
popular plays dealt with anti-Nazi 
mine inj themes. One of them, “He [God] Sits at 
Bengal the Melting Pot,” a spirited attack on 
S. Am-#@ racial persecution, was running in Copen- 
for In-@§ hagen at the time of the Nazi invasion 
in Lon-# in April 1940. During the occupation, 
; over 2 =he wrote the drama “Niels Ebbesen,” in 
lure. which the hero, a Danish fourteenth-~ 
srnment @@ * century patriot, liberated his country by 
m with killing a German oppressor. Pastor 








Munk’s sermons, breathing contempt and 
defiance at the Nazis, were spread 
throughout Denmark by the under- 
ground. Typical of Mr. Munk’s spirit 
was his recent remark: “It is better 
Denmark’s relations with Germany de- 
teriorate than her relations with Jesus.” 


Caudillo’s Tribute 


In gaudy pre-revolution Madrid, that 






































the Feast of the Epiphany on Jan. 6 with 




















ysentery,mm 4 Splendid dinner in honor of his Cabinet 
- stalking and diplomatic corps. After the civil war, 
| “famine eralissimo Francisco Franco carried 











gay host rp Alfonso liked to celebrate — 





‘on the custom, with high military leaders f 


as guests. 

Last week the annual event was staged 
at the Pardo, his private residence in 
the suburbs of Madrid. Franco extended 
Epiphany greetings to the Ministers of 
War, Navy, and Aviation and their high- 
er officers, received a marshal’s baton 
from his armed forces, and warned all 
belligerent nations to keep hands off 
neutral Spain. 

Spain had little in the way of modern 
equipment, Franco admitted,” but the 
Spaniards had heroism and a spirit of 
unity, which was the country’s real hope 
for the future. 

And that thought brought a most curi- 
ous tribute from the Caudillo—a tribute 
to the guerrillas of Yugoslavia, many of 
them Communists and all of them arch- 
enemies of Germany. “After three years’ 
hard fighting, they are respected and 
even recognized,” said the Generalissimo. 
“This demonstrates that against the viril- 
ity and spirit of the people, it is impossi- 
ble to fight.” 
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Showdown Over Bolivia | 


American Nations Put the Squeeze 
on Argentina for Its Part in Coup 


The democratic nations of the Western 
Hemisphere last week in effect indicted 
the military Junta which overthrew Presi- 
dent Enrique Pefaranda of Bolivia on 
Dec. 20 as being a Nazi-inspired govern- 
ment. Secretary of State Cordell Hull © 
contemptuously referred to it as a “so- 
called government” and revealed that 
the “consultation now in progress” should 
soon “permit each government to reach 
its own conclusions” as to how and wh 
the revolution in the high Andes took 
place. ' 

The “consultation” Hull referred to was 
the meeting at Montevideo of the Emer- 

ency Advisory Council for Political De- 
a of the Western Hemisphere, an or- 
ganization composed of the representa- 
tives of nineteen American states. What 
they were ostensibly doing was combing 
their archives for all data bearing on the 





Pig for Three Pokes: Lady Astor won this pig from the United States Army. 





Associated Press . 


At a show put on by an American division at the Palace Theater in Plymouth, 
the lady who often pains Parliament with her wit was challenged to tell 


three funny stories. She did. The G.I.’s laughed. The prize took a bow. 
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coup in La Paz. But what they were 
actually doing was serving notice on Ar- 
gentina—which recognized the new Bo- 
livian regime last week—that as a result 
of its policy Buenos Aires was in danger 
of being diplomatically and economically 
isolated in the immediate future. 

The larger issue was thus a showdown 
between Argentina and the United States 
backed by the other American nations. 
This also resulted in Bolivia’s failing to 
obtain the diplomatic recognition the 
new government so desperately needs. 
Instead, a sort of diplomatic quarantine 
of the military regime has been instituted. 
In addition, a war of nerves against the 
‘soldiers’ government has started. One 
move was the circulation in Washington 
of a rumor that shipments of mining ma- 
chinery to Bolivia would be banned and 
an embargo placed on Bolivian tin, from 


which La Paz derives 60 per cent of its. 


revenues. 

The Bolivians countered with their 
own nerve war. Spokesmen accused the 
State Department of impeding the return 
to La Paz of the leftist liberal exile, José 
Antonio Arze, lest, by admitting him to 
the Cabinet, the militarists disprove the 
pro-Axis indictment leveled at it. The 
spokesmen added a more serious charge. 
On the day of the coup, they declared, 
the State Department spirited a well- 
known former President, David Toro, out 
of La.Paz aboard a plane on an A-1 plus 
priority and brought him to Washington 
to be kept on ice pending development 
of counterrevolutionary plans. 

Washington confirmed Toro’s arrival, 









but said he was back merely to resume 
his two-year service as Bolivian Lend- 
Lease e iter if and when the new 
regime fell. As for counterrevolutionary 
plots, Washington = Re said their 
only comment was the English word for 
Toro: “Bull.” 

The Montevideo committee, however, 
may prove the decisive arsenal in the 
nerve war. But in publishing its findings 
to unseat the Bolivian revolutionists, the 
committee would inevitably blast the Ar- 
gentina situation wide open with conse- 
quences difficult to foresee. British-Amer- 
ican conferees in Washington canvassed 
the prospective effects, particularly on 
Britain's huge Argentine investment, 
should a Montevideo committee sentence 
fail to unseat the Ramirez regime in 
Buenos Aires. However, Britain and the 
United States held a powerful economic 
card. That was the arrangement under 
which London handles all purchases of Ar- 
gentine products for the United Nations. 


Exit Ciano 


Of the nineteen members of the Fascist 
Grand Council who voted to oust Musso- 
lini as Premier last July, most afterward 
escaped into Allied-held or neutral terri- 
tory. But the Germans and Fascists in 
Northern Italy grabbed six, including 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, the former Duce’s 
son-in-law and onetime Foreign Minister, 
and Marshal Emilio di Bono, venerable 
leader of the army which invaded Ethi- 
opia. 

Last week, these six in the flesh—as 








British Combine 


Waxwork Cabinet: Sir Stafford Cripps (glasses, center) joins the Cabinet at 
Madame Tussaud’s famous waxworks museum in London. Already installed: 


Lord Beaverbrook, Prime Minister Churchill, and Anthony Eden. 





well as the other thirteen in absentia— 
were put on trial before a Fascist party 
tribunal at Verona, in Northern Italy, 
charged with high treason. And on Mon- 
day German sources announced that 
eighteen of them, including Ciano and di 
Bono, were condemned to death. The 
only immediate news about the victims 
concerned Ciano—it was rumored he es- 
caped from jail during the trial but was 
recaptured and summarily executed. 


In Cairo’s Pleasure Dome 


The eyes of the Arab world were fo. 
cused last week once again on the sump- 
tuous Zafarane Palace in the fashionable 
northeast suburbs of Cairo. There, sur- 
rounded by the palace’s crimson, French- 
styled furnishings and sprawling gardens, 
the most recent of a series of exploratory 
conferences aimed at laying the founda- 
tions for a pan-Arab union got under way. 
Previously, under the vigorous leadership 
of Premier Nahas Pasha of Egypt, meet- 
ings had been held with Iraq, Trans- 
Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, and Syria. 

Once before, 49-year-old Premier Riad 
Solh of Lebanon had set out for Cairo. 
But just as he was about to leave, the 
crisis over abrogating the French man- 
date over Lebanon came to a head and 
Riad Solh landed in jail.. 

But Solh now was ready to devote 
time to plans for an Arab federation. Ac- 
companied by his wife (who stayed at 
Shepheard’s Hotel with a friend instead 
of at Zafarane’s Palace) and Foreign 
Minister Selim Bey Tacla, Solh made the 
trip to Cairo-in a special railway train 
dispatched by the Egyptian Government 
to Beirut for the occasion. On his arrival, 
he drove to King Farouk’s Abdin Palace 
through streets gaily decorated with red, 
white, and green Lebanese flags and 
lined with crowds of schoolboys. 

At the royal palace, Solh presented 
the king with a message from the Leba- 
nese President, Beshara el Khoury. The 
following day, an open ceremonial tent 
was pitched facing the royal palace. 
Guests and officials lined up on either side 
of King Farouk who, dressed in a black 
frock-coat, stiff fez, and holding a cane, 
sat on a throne. Solh made a speech 
“praising the two countries’ traditional 
friendship and concluded by supervising 
the planting of a 20-inch Lebanese cedar 
together with a boxful of Lebanese soil. 


200 Proof Dismay 


What may go down as the greatest case 
of dismay in Britain’s history was recently 
reported in The London News Chronicle. 
The victim was an unnamed Canadian 
soldier. An ingenious citizen of Edinburgh 
named Robert Thomson was sentenced to 
prison for 30 days for selling him a bottle 
of tea as whisky. Sheriff Jameson of Edin- 
burgh provided the appropriate com- 
ment: “Such an act is calculated to 
produce dismay and discouragement 
among His Majesty’s Forces.”  — 
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Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 





London: In order to keep 
its finger on the index of 
greatest need in every sphere 
of Britain’s war-restricted 
economy, the Board of Trade 
maintains a consumers’ need 
department which finds out 
all sorts of things by the sim- : 
ple expedient of asking thou- 
sands of questions. -A field 
staff collects information from 
a different 3,000 housewives 
every month, reports are tak- 





en from a fixed panel of 2,500 
retailers, and a panel of 11,- 
000 to 14,000 members of the 
public reports how they spend 
their coupons. Still another 
panel reports on how ward- 
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robes are changing. 

Here are some of the facts 
revealed in the latest survey: 
@ The average man uses a 
razor blade for ten days. One 
man used one for two years. 
@ The average number of 
saucepans owned per home is 
four. 

@ The headgear preferred by 
women factory workers is a 
turban. ‘ 

@ The money spent on cou- 
pon purchases shows an un- 
broken upward tendency. 
People want good quality. 

@ The average price paid for 
women’s shoes in 1942-43 was 
$4.70 a pair. On the average, : 
women own more than three pairs of 
outdoor shoes and one other pair of 
slippers or indoor shoes. 

The number of beds owned is three 
per family. More single beds are used 
in London. 

@ It is harder to buy a saucepan than 
a razor blade. 





Cairo: “I thought she was rich and 
that is why I murdered her,” was what 
the porter of a block of apartment build- 
ings said when an elderly Greek cinema 
proprietress was found dead. 

is was not an isolated instance. 
There have been more brutal murders 
for money in Egypt in the past six 
months than the country has ever seen. 

The Egyptian Government has dis- 
covered that murders will increase un- 
less inflation decreases but nothing has 
been done to offset poverty in Egypt. 
Tea, sugar, and fuel for Primus cook- 
ing stoves have been rationed. - But 
foods await the highest bidder. 

The average peasant earning $3 a 
month, on which he supports a family, 
and the average government clerk, who 
is paid $25 a month for his and his fam- 
ily’s keep, are in a quandary. 

The main-factor to be a is mal- 
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Chile’s deteriorating transportation lends punch to this 
ad urging bicycles for travel with “speed and comfort” 


nutrition, from which Egypt has always 
suffered. A nation can exist for a time 
on inferior food but when that food 
reaches its very lowest quality, as it has 
done now, something is bound to occur. 


Santiago: “If the war continues an- 


. other year, we shall see breakdowns in 


a number of public services in South 
America,” said an engineer the other 
day (NEwsweEEK, Periscope, Jan. 10). 

New equipment for streetcar sys- 
tems, light and power plants, telephone 
exchanges, etc., and even new planes 
for airlines, is becoming almost impos- 

‘ sible to obtain, or if the equipment is 
obtained, it is almost impossible to get 
it shipped. 

Santiago still has a large number of 
47-year-old streetcars on the _ tracks, 
staggering under excess loads which 
would make their German builders and 
designers turn in their graves. They 
have: been fitted with Canadian and 
United States motors, but 100 people 
still try to cram into a regular tooner- 
ville trolley built for 28 seats. They are 
a never-ending source of wonder to 
tourists, who gape at the sight of people 
standing on the narrow beading above 
the wheels outside the tram hanging 


onto the windows. The col- 
lector gravely marches round 
the car to collect from those 
“outside.” 

Nor are the buses any bet- 
ter—as may be seen by the at- 
tached advertisement of the 
National Bicycle Factory. 


Mexico City: Conchita 
Cintron, the little 21-year-old 
Peruvian-born miss who is 
equally at home afoot or on 
horseback in a bull ring, and 
who drives a sword between 
the shoulder blades of a bull 
in the same matter-of-fact 
way most girls of her age 
would slip Sobby pins into 
their hair, is already thinking 
of retiring. 

The lady, who is ordinarily 
cool and collected in or out of 


= 


“or so,” then blushed marked- 
ly when someone inquired if 
this meant she plans to get 
married. She evaded further 
discussion of the subject as 
neatly as she evades the bull. 

Conchita, whose gesture of 
doffing her pert little Span- 
ish sombrero in front of the 
bull’s nose and smiling into 
his fiery eyes while going at 
full gallop a matter of inches 
from his horns never fails to 
bring the crowd to its feet, has killed 
401 bulls since she made her debut in a 
Lisbon bull ring in 1936 when she was 
138. 

She has cut the ears of 115 of those 
401 bulls, and cutting the ear is equiva- 
lent to hitting a home run in baseball. 
She wears a bracelet with a gold ear 
for each real one she has won’ in the 


ring. 

She kills bulls both from horseback 
(Portuguese style) and on foot. Most 
spectacular is her work on horseback 
when she whirls around the small ring 
with the bull \snorting at the horse’s 
flank. All this is accompanied by a 
toothsome smile and a high-pitched so- 
prano cry of “Hey! Toro!’ 


Ottawa: Dry days are right ahead for 
Canadian drinkers. Ontario announced 
a cut in the hard-liquor ration from 40 
ounces monthly to 26. Quebec refused 
to sell liquor to Ontario visitors holding 
an Ontario permit. A bottle of liquor 
which you used to get from the bellhop 
at the hotel for $6 or $7, now costs no 
less than $14. The result is that folks 
are going in for substitutes of all kinds, 
including wood alcohol, which has 
killed a couple of people in Ottawa. 





the ring, said she was think-- 
ing of retiring when she is 25” 
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President Faces Stiffest Fight 
as Congress Renews the Battle 


Furor Over Strike Threats 
Inspired by ‘Official’ Comment, 
May Bring National Service Act 


Dissension was in the air. During the 
holidays, domestic strife had thrown its 
gloomy shadows even over the war fronts. 
President Roosevelt faced for the second 
time the most hostile Congress since he 
took office nearly eleven years ago. On 
the agenda were a crop of big and dif_i- 
cult problems—subsidies, new taxes, the 
soldier vote, price controls, wages, labor 
legislation, even compulsory national 
service. 

The outcome of these issues was uncer- 
tain. But in a world of uncertainties one 
thing at least seemed sure this week: 


There was no easy out either for the 78th 
Congress, convening Monday for its sec- 
ond session, or for the President. In the 
tremendously important election year of 
1944 when every act of Congress or the 
President was likely to be searched for 
political motives, lawmakers and_ the 
Chief Executive were confronted with 
questions as urgent as any posed since 
the war began. 


“Marshall Incident”: For’ one thing, 
the issue of labor’s responsibility in the 
war-—its right to strike even when striking 
means a serious halt in production—could 


no 7 be regarded as academic. Pas- | 


sage of the Smith-Connally anti-strike law 


-had evoked some opposition from organ- 


ized labor, but up to a fortnight ago labor 
generally had taken the new legislation in 
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Thomas—The Detroit News 


At the Front They Want to Win the War 


NEWSWEEK ~ 


stride. Then a spokesman, identified with- 
out denial as Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, heatedly and with- 
out minced words denounced the recent 
threatened rail union strike as “the 
damnedest crime ever committed against 
America” (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 10). 

That denunciation, which asserted that 
news of American disunity at home was 
bound to prolong the European phase of 
the war and cost thousands of additional 
American lives, was not to be passed over 
lightly. Hereafter, Congress was not like- 
ly to ignore the necessity of making labor 
realize that defections on the home front 
were bound to imperil the work at the 
fighting fronts. 

Specifically, the spokesman allowed the 
conclusion to be drawn that news of the 
government’s seizure of the railroads, 
certain to be used as a weapon by Nazi 
propagandists and the Gestapo, had re: 
tarded the ripening of plans for an upris- 
ing within the Nazi satellite nations—a 
circumstance of extreme importance in 
view of the coming invasion. To the 
American Federation of Labor, whose 
unions were involved, the charges were 
shockingly unfair. But after the first angry 
protests of President William Green, the 
AFL quickly subsided. Union spokesmen 
disclaimed any desire to c on a feud 
with the Chief of Staff, and the War De- 
partment neatly sidestepped any contro- 
versy by declining to identify Marshall as 
the man who had spoken. 

But controversy or no, the smoldering 
embers had been stirred and the fire was 
burning briskly. Except in their own 
ranks, the unions had few. defenders. Ad- 
ministration circles saw mixed effects 
from the outspoken criticism. On the one 
hand, public opinion, in the past none 
too lenient with labor, would be hardened 
against strikes and strike threats; on the 
other, its own efforts to hold the line 
against wage increases were likely to be 


strengthened. 


Under Fire: Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt has never hidden the fact that he 
loves a good fight. Indeed, through most 
of the past eleven years, he has shown 
himself at his best in the midst- of the 
numerous battles which have marked 
his Administration. Most of the time, 
however, the odds were in his favor. 
That is hardly true today, his most cru- 


cial year, when with victory promised . 


abroad, his whole domestic economic 
program is under fire. 

Even before it adjourned Dec. 22 for 
the Christmas holidays, Congress was 
embroiled in a series of controversies en- 
dangering this program. The House had 
voted down subsidies and refused to pass 
tax legislation providing anywhere near 
the amount the President desired. The 
Senate had gone so far as to try to legis- 
late a raise for rail unions. As Congress 
returned to its job Monday, with the 
Marshall incident a ready weapon for 
further attacks on Administration policies, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





-BY DIRECT WIRE FROM 


WASHINGTON D @ JAN 5 1944 3279AM . 
FOR RELEASE UPON RECEIPT. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF THE AMER SAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, WILL FEATURE A STATEMENT BY 
GENERAL DOUGLAS WACARTHUR IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE PUBLICATION, Now 
ON THE PRESSES, IT WAS DISCLOSED TODAY (WEDNESDAY) « 

GENERAL MACARTHUR*S STATEMENT READS AS FOLLOWS: 

LABOR NEVER HAS FAILED THE ARMY OR THE NATION. MAY GOD 
BLESS YOU ALL FOR YOUR SPLENDID PATRIOTISM.* 

THIS STATEMENT, SENT TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION°OF LABOR 
BY FQUR@STAR GENERAL MACARTHUR===A FIGHTING GENERAL©=21S BE ING GIVEN 
MOST PROMINENT DISPLAY IN THE FEDERATIONIST AS 1S A LARGE PHOTO OF 


PLEASE NOTE THAT THE FOREGOING RELEASE, °WHICH 4S 
OFFERED WITHOUT COMMENT AS TO ITS RELEVANCY TO. A SOMEWHAT CONTRARY 
STATEMENT MADE BY ®AN ANONYMOUS HIGH PERS ONAGE,* §S MADE BY THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, A MAGAZINE, AND IS TO BE ATTRIBUTED TO THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST AND NO OTHER SOURCE. THIS PARENTHETICAL NO 
TO EDLTORS IS CONFIDENTIAL AND NOT FOR PUBLICAT I0Ne} 
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With this telegram to newspapers and press services, the AFL’s organ, American 

Federationist, tried to inject MacArthur into the Marshall incident; the attempt 

boomeranged when Bernard Tassler, Federationist managing editor, admitted to 
reporters that the MacArthur statement was nearly two years old 


its anti-Administration fever was higher 
than ever. 

Thus the labor and strike situation is 
the hottest potato in the lot. The other 
issues around which the fight will re- 
volve are mainly these: 


Sussipies: With a solid farm bloc 
nucleus, a coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats had voted in the 
House to kill the Administration’s pro- 
gram of price rollback subsidies. The 
Senate has not decided on the issue, but 
there is likelihood that Congress may 
back down by way of a Senate compro- 
mise, thus saving this part of the do- 
mestic program. 


Taxes: The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has reported a $2,275,000,000 bill— 
$135,000,000 higher than the House 
passed—and there is practically no senti- 
ment for a measure initialling an amount 


~ 


closer to the Administration's requested 
$10,500,000,000. 


Wacss: A bill, passed by the Senate, 
and now in the hands of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, would abrogate an order of Fred M. 
Vinson, Economic Stabilization Director, 
which would cut in half an 8-cent hourly 
wage increase granted nonoperating rail- 
road workers. Since the government 
seized the roads, the bill very likely may 
never come out. 


Prices: The Disney bill, granting oil 
producers a 35-cent-a-barrel increase on 
crude oil has been passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate. Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes favored the in- 
crease, but the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration vetoed it. The coal industry, fol- 
lowing this lead, has made demands for 


an increase in prices. An attempt to leg- 
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islate such an increase will probably take 
place. 


NationaL Service: The idea of a 
national compulsory service act has agi- 
tated Washington since the manpower 
shortage first became evident. Such legis- 
lation was in the making a year ago— 
under the Austin- Wadsworth bill men be- 
tween 18 and 65 and women between 
18 and 50 would be drafted for work— 
but the Administration hedged on sup- 
porting a method which the Presidential 
adviser Bernard Baruch labeled “slavery.” 
The services’ difficulties in enlisting wo- 
men, the continuing critical aspects of 
the manpower situation, and labor's un- 
abating squabbles have brought a change 
of views. 

That was the gist of the situation this 
week as Congress convened and the Pres- 
ident sent to it his annual message. Con- 
gress was in a tough mood. Mr. Roosevelt 
let it be known he feels the same way 
about strikes as did the War Department 
spokesman. The President was in a tough 
mood, too. 


Volstead’s Ghost 


The shrill voice of Prohibition was 
raised again last week, louder than it had 
been for quite a while. But from news- 
paper editors and congressmen it evoked 
a chorus of protest—a shuddering at even . 
the remote prospect of repetition of the 
fourteen years of the “noble experiment” 
begun in the last war. 

Dry members of a six-man subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee had executed a deft maneuver that 
brought them into position to discuss a 
bill offered by Rep. Joseph R. Bryson, 
South Carolina Democrat. With most 
committee members still away for the 
holidays, a dry minority scheduled hear- 
ings on the bill for this week. 

ne said he was —_— liquor in 
any form, at any time, for any purpose,” 
but claimed his idea for a " atiosewide 
prohibition law was just a wartime ex- 
pedient, designed to expire when the 
country demobilizes. He felt it would in- 
crease war production by conserving 
manpower and reducing absenteeism. 

But the House’s Democratic whip, 
Robert. Ramspeck of Georgia, bespoke 
the general sentiment of Congress: “I’m 
not going to have 10,000,000 boys come 
home the way 4,000,000 did from the 
last war, and say “You voted my drinks 
away while I was gone’.” Rep. Emanuel 
Celler, New York Democrat, said the pro- 
hibitionists were arguing that “our: sol- 
diers can fight and die for their countey, 
but they cannot be trusted with a cock- 
tail or a glass of beer.” He charged that 
the bill’s backers—chiefly the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and Inter- 
national Reform Federatfon—had a $10,- 
000,000 bankroll to push it. 

Even Superintendent Dr. George W. 
Crabbe of the Anti-Saloon League 
thought it inadvisable to force national © 
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Georgia’s State House gallery was khaki-clad when Governor Arnall bespoke a soldier-vote bill 


prohibition, which he “definitely” favors, 
upon a resistant public. 

For their part, wets pointed out that 
distilling of beverage alcohol has been 
stopped altogether; that there isn’t much 
chance that Congress will abolish the liq- 
uor industry, second only to income 
taxes as a source of revenue; and further- 
more, 45 states are wet. 

Altogether, it seemed that the drys’ 
. best bet was local option. Of 12,000 
communities polled in the decade since 
repeal, 65 per cent have elected to ban 
the sale and use of liquor. 

@ Attorney General Francis Biddle 
launched a full-fledged antitrust probe of 
the liquor industry, ordering 85 distillers, 
vintners, processors, and wholesalers to 
show him their business records. He was 
particularly interested in whether the 
“Big Four” (Schenley, Hiram Walker, 
National Distillers, Seagram) had been 
buying out competitors, whether supplies 
were below hoarded, what was back of 
the flood of new brand names, and black 


markets. 


G.I. Vote Snags 


The title, “Practical Aspects of Co- 
operation by Army and Navy in Voting 
by Absentee Servicemen During War- 
time,” had a helpful sound. The tone of 
the contents was something else again. 
Secretaries Stimson and Knox were per- 
fectly willing that the War and Navy De- 
partments “assist and encourage service- 
men to vote,” but their duty impelled 
them to say that “the primary function 
of the Army and Navy Tis] to wage vic- 
torious war.” Therefore, they laid down 
some hard conditions if the services were 
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to aid soldier balloting under state con- 
trol. Some of them: 
@ State legislation should be uniform. 
@ Ballots should be mailed overseas at 
least 45 days before election. 
@ Both total weight and size of every bal- 
lot must be strictly limited (an enormous 
difficulty if all national and local elec- 
tions are to be included; New York State’s 
absentee ballot last year was a book of 
900 pages). 

Prospects for state uniformity were dim. 
A few states such as New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania provide for absentee 
voting. In response to a plea by Gov. Ellis 
Arnall, and with servicemen packing the 
galleries, the Georgia legislature passed 
a bill liberalizing voting regulations for 
its citizen-soldiers. Other states either 
needed new legislation or were com- 
pelled to scrutinize existing law to de- 
termine how its servicemen would vote. 
And even in states already satisfied with 
absentee voting laws, the question of dis- 
tributing and collecting ballots remained. 

Thus the whole problem of the soldier 
vote appeared to be hedging itself round 
with more and greater difficulties. On the 
hopeful side was the assurance of Sen. 
Scott Lucas, Illinois Democrat, that he 
would introduce a compromise version of 
the Lucas-Green bill for Federal soldier- 
vote control, which the Senate recently 
rejected in favor of state control. The 
compromise modifies the original bill to 
provide that the Army and Navy deliver 
the Federal ballots to the states, which 
would have power to validate or void 
the votes. As in the original bill, the com- 
promise would permit servicemen to vote 
only for President, Vice President, and 
members of Congress. 
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Dewey Surplus—Plus ’44 

The Governors rich baritone was 
grave, his manner singularly free of his 
trionics. The 6,000 words he uttered 
stuck to New York State affairs. But the 
176th Legislature that last ‘week heard 
Thomas E. Dewey deliver his second an- 
nual message at Albany was well aware 
that millions of voters outside New York 
State would also read those words, in 
summary at least. In their light many 
would frame their judgment of him as a 
potential Presidential candidata. 

Dewey seized on the one subject with 
national implications. He remarked that 
the state treasury has a surplus of $140, 
000,000 (most of it inherited from the 
regime of Herbert H. Lehman). Dewey 
recommended that it be frozen in a new 
reconstruction fund to finance public 
projects and create employment in the 
postwar conversion period. But his adop- 
tion of the doctrine of public spending 
for recovery was cautious: He noted that 
“the stimulus of public spending can be 
nullified by the burden of taxes and debt 
necessary to finance it.” He also proposed 


that returning veterans be given unen- 


ployment insurance benefits of $20 a 
week up to eighteen weeks,.but only on 
condition that the Federal government 
give no other discharge pay. 
Generally, the address was widely ap 
lauded. Even before Dewey spoke, 
friends and enemies alike in Albany were 


saying of his chances for the Republican 
nomination: “He’s sitting pretty, isn’t he?” 
After the speech that fact was even more 
obvious. While there were evidences that 
Wendell L. Willkie was slipping (se 
page 39), Dewey appeared to be gaining 
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the Jumps on Uncle Sams Tron Ponies” 


Theyve Got What it Takes ! 


@ They’re the hard-riding scouts of the mechan- 
ized forces—the motorcycle troops who ride their 
“iron ponies” into action over the toughest 
terrain! They’re specialists, every one. And like 
their brothers in the other services, they have 
some very special preferences about the cigarettes 
they smoke. Let the two motorcycle rough-riders 
below tell you why their cigarette is Camel. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Check Camels with 
) your “T Zone” 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, 

give them a try today. Compare them eriti- 

__ cally... for taste... for your throat... for 

your “T-ZONE.” That’ s the real test of a 

cigarette. On the basis of the experience of millions 
of steady Camel smokers, we believe you will like the 
extra flavor that only Camel’s blend of costlier toba¢eos 
can give. We believe your throat will confirm the 
findings of other Camel smokers. So try Camels today! 


DOROTHY CANAVOR, war plant worker — 


like the men in the service, ber cigarette is Camel. C re) Ss TLIER 
“I like Camel’s delightful mildness,” she says, 
“and their rich flavor is always a fresh treat.” TOBACCOS 
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“Packaged Air’ Is fine for babies 


say leaders in the air conditioning industry 


* Nearly 3,000,000 U.S. babies were born 
in 1943. If they could speak for them- 
selves they’d loudly echo, “Packaged 
Air is fine for us. It gives greater pro- 
tection and comfort when we need them 
most.” 

But what is “Packaged Air”? 

In essence, it means room atmospheres 
so controlled as to heat, cold, humidity 
—even freedom from bacteria and germs 
— that the air can be conditioned to spe- 
cification—almost literally “packaged”. 

It is easy to see then why “packaged 
air” (call it air conditioning if you wish) 
is important in hospitals. It makes for 
greater contentment of body and mind. 
It can be a therapeutic agent in itself. 

In the future, most hospitals will be 
air conditioned and still more industrial 
plants, theatres, auditoriums, stores, 
hotels, restaurants and homes themselves 


will be able to cheat the atmospheric 
whims of Mother Nature. 

In industry today, air conditioning is 
a mammoth tool in helping speed war 
production. It permits microscopic toler- 
ances in airplane engines never before 
attained in mass production. In a dozen 
other ways “Packaged Air” provides 
improved processing conditions and 
increased comfort for the workers. 

® e e 

Revere does not build air conditioning 
systems nor does it expect to in the 
future. But as a large supplier of sheet, 
strip, rod, bar, tube and other mill prod- 
ucts, its role in the industry is important 
and increasingly so. More and more, as 
conditions warrant, Revere will also 
supply a considerable number of semi- 
finished metals and parts for use in the 
air conditioning and other industries. 


In calling attention to the overall 
importance of air conditioning, Revere 
merely hopes to speed that era of more 
ample living which must be the heritage 
of Tomorrow. And while today Revere 
copper and its alloys are available only 
for war needs, we will gladly advise old 
and prospective customers on special 
problems wherein copper and copper 
base alloys should play a part. Address: 
Executive Offices. 
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7 1944 
in stature. Reporters found him more 
mellow, less arrogant, and more tolerant 
of others’ opinions. In his newly renovat- 
ed offices in the capitol (the job cost 
$130,000), he was keeping close to his 
desk and to state affairs, doing a good 
job and perhaps, waiting. Only the state 
capitol pigeons ruffled his bland exterior. 
Their droppings on the ledge outside his 
office window annoyed him. But he prom- 
ised to take care of that, too. 


GOP Maneuvers 
As Politicians Meet in Chicago, 
Willkie Again Steals Headlines 


The Republican party this week for- 
mally opened its 1944 Presidential cam- 


aign. 

r Officially, the starting signal was the 
meeting of Chairman Harrison E. Span- 
gler’s National Committee in Chicago. 
Actually, there were only two major 
pieces of business before the meeting— 
selection of a convention city and the 
fixing of a date—and one of these was 
settled even before the meeting got 
started. Otherwise the gathering was 
chiefly a sounding board for party hopes 
and White House aspirants. 

The first business was as good as fin- 
ished when Wendell L. Willkie, the 
party’s 1940 standard bearer, last week 
withdrew his opposition to Chicago as 
the convention city. This made every- 
body happy, including Defense Trans- 
portation Director Joseph B. Eastman, 
who had been insisting that, to ease the 
burden on the railroads, both major par- 
ties hold their conventions in centrally 
located Chicago. 

The second piece of business was 
merely agreeing on selection of the con- 
vention date. 

None of the candidates was present— 
though all were accounted for—and the 
straws blew just the way the political 
seers had been predicting they would 
blow. 

But as the session got under way the 
candidate who got the most newspaper 
space around the country was Willkie. 
Against the background of the meeting 
he had demonstrated a facility for slug- 
ging or holding his punches and a good 
sense of timing. 

His yielding on Chicago as the site of 
the convention was the first topic. For 
weeks his supporters had fought the 
idea, reasoning that Chicago, center of 
prewar isolationism, would be a poor 
spot for a convention which should rid 
itself of the stigma of anti-international- 
sm. And Chicago's biggest morning news- 
paper, The Tribune, owned by the ex- 
treme isolationist, Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, would probably give the con- 


* vention a gallery far less friendly to 


Willkie than the one that helped him 
win the nomination in 1940 at Phila- 
delphia. . 

His withdrawal was well timed and 
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Why did Pravda assail Wendell 
Willkie and his friendly article in The 
New York Times magazine? 

Because Pravda misinterpreted scat- 
tered excerpts torn from their con- 
textP Almost certainly not. The full 
text had been cabled to Moscow in 
advance of U. S. publication. 

Because it thought Willkie’s oblique 
thrusts at the President and the State 
Department were a backhanded slap 
at Soviet policy? Possibly, but prob- 
ably not. An article of such impor- 
tance in the official organ of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party surely was not 
written on the spur of the moment 
without consultation with experts on 
American affairs in the Soviet foreign 
office. Even a poorly informed “ex- 

ert” would know that Willkie stood 
or close partnership between the 
United States and Russia and that his 
article was intended to promote such 
a relationship. 

Because Stalin had heard reports 
circulated by some of Willkie’s over- 
zealous friends that Stalin “likes” Will- 
kie but does not “like” Hopkins, Hull, 
and the President? Because he wanted 
to help the President—on the assump- 
tion either that Willkie will be the Re- 
publican Presidential nominee or that 
an ‘attack from Moscow would injure 
Willkie’s chances for the nomination 
and make Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection 
more probable? Possibly, but prob- 
ably not. Stalin is too much of a real- 
ist to attempt so crude an interven- 
tion in American domestic politics. 

Because Willkie’s article provided a 
time excuse, as the Red Army was en- 
tering prewar Poland, for reiterating 
Russia’s views about her western 
boundaries and close neighbors? Pos- 
sibly. But a reiteration of those views 
in Pravda at this juncture would have 
been widely publicized in the United 
States, without an attack on Willkie. 
And if an attack was to be made, why 
not on Landon or some other politician 
who had been stirring distrust of Rus- 
sia instead of on Russia’s most influ- 
ential friend inthe Republican Party? 


that the question of Russia’s western 
frontiers was closed and that Russia 
would make the peace in Eastern Eu- 
rope as it saw fit? Diplomatic channels 
were wide open, if there was any need 
to reinforce or amplify the official 
statements previously made. 

None of these explanations is en- 
tirely satisfactory. By any test, the at- 
tack in Pravda was a blunder—if, as 





To warn the American Government. 


Behind Pravda’s Attack on Willkie 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


they indicated at Moscow and Te- 
heran, the Russians look forward to a 
firm organization of the peace in part- 
nership with the United States, Great 


- Britain, and China. 


But among certain observers of 
Russian affairs in Washington the 
blunder was interpreted as a hopeful 
sign. It demonstrated, they say: (1) 
the Soviet Government’s sensitivity to 
American public opinion and (2) its 
feeling of uncertainty about its policies 
in Eastern Europe. A nation which 
was confident that its policies were 
correct and that it could maintain 
them single-handed would not reply 
so loudly to Willkie’s mild and con- 
structive allusions to the problems of 
Russia’s eastern frontiers. 

The argument that the Russians be- 
tray uncertainty by protesting too 
strenuously may be tinged with wish- 
ful thinking. But it maybe shrewd 
diagnosis. Fear has been a large ele- 
ment in the mistrust of the rest of the 
world which over many years has 
been evident in Russiah foreign pol- 
icy, just as it has been a large ele- 
ment in the attitude of most of the 
rest of the world to Russia. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy has been exactly that ad- 
vocated by Willkie; to try to break 
through this distrust by manifestations 
of confidence and friendship. The 
American Government has never rec- 
ognized as valid the extension of the 
Russian frontiers of 1939-40. In 1942, 
it restrained Great Britain from recog- 
nizing the inclusion of the Baltic States 
in the Soviet Union in the Anglo-So- 
viet pact. It has discouraged the Brit- 
ish from trying to negotiate with the 
Russians an agreement on the Russo- 
Polish boundary. Washington has tak- 
en the position consistently that de- 
tailed consideration of boundary ques- 
tions was premature: that the para- 
mount problem, after victory, is th. 
organization of a long peace—a peace 
secured by the complete disarmament 
of the Axis and firm collaboration 
among the principal victors. 

Organization of a long peace will 
require various accommodations among 
the great powers. Russia’s concepts 
of her vital interests will carry pre- 
ponderant weight in Eastern Europe, 
but Pravda’s awkward berating of 
Willkie may well be evidence that the 
Soviet Government realizes that even 
in that area it would be risky to apply 
policies which are unfavorably re- 
garded by its powerful allies. 
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Power enough to 


























Nearly 1,000,000 horsepower per day! 
That’s the growing might of America’s 
air-power! Engines are safer too, more 
reliable . . . built to higher standards in 
plants equipped for better “See-ability.” 


Engines teday are incredibly precise! 


They are built to standards of perfection that make 
fine watches seem crude. Mechanical failure is 
almost unheard of. 





Modern improved lighting—better “See-ability”’ for 
everyone—helps make this possible. 


With better “See-ability”, technicians more efficiently 
explore materials for hidden flaws . . . machine 
operators work to closer limits, turn out parts faster. 
Inspectors too do their work better. 


Brighter, longer-lasting than ever before, today’s 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps light many of the 
plants where airplane engines are made. 


When the big job of war production is done, West- 
inghouse lighting improvements will be available to 
all businesses—factories, offices, stores. And finer 
lighting will make your home brighter, more cheer- 
ful,a happier place to live! Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhere. 


-Photographs, courtesy Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, NJ. 
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* LET’S -ALL BACK THE ATTACK BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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Taft guests clearly see the 
outstanding value that has 
made this great modern hotel 
most popular with millions. 
Highly visible here are com- 
fort, convenient location, 
service & welcome economy! 
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lodent No. | for teeth easy to 
bryten and No.2 for teeth hard 
to bryten are made by a 
Dentist. Choose the texture 
te suit your teeth and watch 
those smudges vanish. 
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Associated Press 


Tch, Tch! and Tut, Tut! In Cleve- 
land last week a woman union mem- 
ber complained Dorothy Lamour is 
bad for war production: Her visits to 
plants cause a loss in man-hours. 





Bares 


« Newsweek, January 17, 1944 








Another movie star, Fredric March, was hush-hushed by an Army censor 
when, on returning from a 33,000-mile tour of Army camps in Africa, Asia, 
and Europe, he mentioned American soldiers’ opinions on strikes. 





caused little surprise among the com- 
mittee members. Indeed, Werner 
Schroeder, Illinois national committee- 
man and unsuccessful anti-Willkie can- 
didate for GOP national chairman last 
year, observed that the committee stood 
at least 75 to 12 (with some members 
unaccounted for) against Willkie, and 
that, in any case, he stood no chance of 
influencing a committee decision. 

Then, on Saturday as the committee 
members began arriving in Chicago, Will- 
kie went on the air. Though he spoke as 
a private citizen at a Metropolitan Opera 
Victory Rally in New York, his words 
were obviously aimed at Chicago. They 
were a reminder that he was not, as his 
opponents have claimed, just a Roosevelt 
Republican. In a brief stinging talk, he 
attacked the Administration’s domestic 


’ policies as “a perfect illustration of the 


fallacy of one-man government in a de- 
mocracy, no matter how brilliant and no 
matter how well meaning it may be.” 
A few hours later came a second broad- 
cast. Unexpectedly, but also calculated to 
jolt the committeemen, Gov. William H. 
Wills of Vermont, a Willkie man “all the 
way,” laid down the issue of Willkie-or- 
no-Willkie. Titled “Will the Republican 
Party Commit Suicide in 1944?” the bur- 
den of his remarks was that “too many 
professional politicians interpreted last 
November’s Republican victories as an 
indication of a Republican trend which 
would enable us to ‘win with anybody’ 
as the Republican Presidential nominee.” 
Both speeches ran true to standard 


dopester form as the candidates lined up 
at the 1944 barrier. Anti-Willkie men said 
Willkie was up to his old—and once so 
successful trick—of appealing to the peo- 
ple over the head of the party. Governor 
Wills, they added, was aiding and abet- 
ting him in this move. 

Still running true to form, the anti- 

Willkie committeemen said Willkie was 
slipping—in their books. But they couldn’t 
answer :the question: Would he be able 
to get the popular support it is evident he 
will need if he is to be The Man? - 
@ To Democrats the country over, the 
most interesting piece of news emanating 
from the meeting was a statement by 
Spangler that gave them ammunition and 
even gave his own party the fidgets. 
Spangler revealed that he had enlisted 
the help of four Army officers in England 
to make an informal survey of four bat- 
talions of American soldiers to see how 
they would vote. The sampling showed, 
Spangler said, 56 per cent GOP, 44 per 
cent Democratic—about the same as at 
home. But the controversial interest lay 
not in the figures but in the use of Army 
personnel. Spangler hastened to explain 
that no official channels had been used, 
but the Democrats demanded a fuller ex- 
planation. 


West Indian Conference 


Moving toward international coopera- 
tion on colonial matters, the United States 
and Great Britain announced jointly last 


week that “provision has been made” for 

















Their Working Capital was 
OVERWORKED 





This is the story of John Doe &9 Company.* But it might be 
the story of any organization whose working capital 
is overworked by wartime expansion. 


Your company, perhaps. | 


or 
a, 
~ OE & ‘COMPANY found that cash was not. Result: Doe & Company are again discount- 
up | coming in fast enough both to discount all _ing their bills promptly and profitably. Payrolls 
aid bills and meet their present enlarged payroll. Yet, have ceased to be a problem. Their operating 
oad it hardly seemed wise to increase their permanent _ position is better. So is their net. 
«il capitalization to meet this temporary need. 
‘ : And, equally important, these highly satisfac- 
et “ ‘ 
* Here C.1.T. entered the picture. Called in tory results were accomplished without added 
it architects” devised a double-barreled solution: —purden at a later date. 
ble 4 
he 1. Arrangements were made to advance im- THIS IS TYPICAL of many useful tasks 
. mediate cash on receivables created under © 1 'T. funds are. today performing. In your 
od the company’s war contracts. business, too, there may be opportunities to use 
by 2. Additional operating funds for long-term use additional’ money to advantage. A C.1.T. 
oq were furnished to purchase machinery and executive will call and work out a plan to fit 
ted equipment, and for post-war expansion. your needs, without obligation. - 
and 
pat- 
LOW 
red, Financing of Accounts Receivable new machinery, repairing, altering 
per to provide cash for taking discounts, or reconverting plants. 
= meeting payrolls, etc. Cash to pay taxes, existing mortgages 
a her loans, reti k. 
oad FINANCING Funds to carry inventory, buy be si bapepiitinn si 
lai SUBSIDIARIES OF \ materials, supplies or equipment Capital to extend holdings, buy out 
sed, COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT advantageously for cash. nae iia, 
, ex- 4 B ‘3 
TRUST CORPORATION Long Term financing to spread Financing of installment sales for 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. over many months the cost of buying manufacturers, dealers and distributors. 
<ul CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 100 MILLION DOLLARS 
last 


’ for * The name is fictitious, but the story is a case history from our files, 
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A fistful of wartime dollars and 
a slingful of unwieldy pipe have 
certain things in common. Both 
“weigh heavy’... they’re slip- 

 pery...and only a good, stout 
hold can keep them under con- 
trol. That’s why, on the money 
side, Uncle Sam asks every indi- 
vidual to curb needless spending. 
By saving, instead of competing 
for scarce goods, we can keep 
prices down. 

For men in industry we'd like 
to add a related suggestion. A 
firm grip on material handling 
operations helps to hold produc- 
tion costs in line. You get such 
a grip with Yellow Strand Braided 


Wire Rope Safety Slings. For these. 


flexible slings speed work, curtail 
waste, promote security of men 
and loads. The patented braiding 
enables them literally to take a 
snug grasp on problem lifts— 
slick, sliding pipe,bulky refinery 
towers, odd-shaped castings and 
the like. Due to light weight and 
high kink resistance, the slings 
are quickly attached, easy to man- 
age, economical of manpower. 

Broderick & Bascom’s staff of 
specialized sling engineers will 
cooperate in fitting versatile 
Yellow Strand Braided Slings to 
your specific jobs. Send your 
inquiry now. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Braided Wire Rope 
SAFETY SLINGS 
6 & B's Army-Novy “E”’ Flag, Four Times Won, Means that 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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a permanent West Indian Conference 


(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 8, Postwar Horizons). 
At present the delegates, two from each 
United States tersitery and each British 
colony in the area, will be limited to dis- 
cussion of a prepared agenda of social 
and economic problems. Eventually, its 
planners foresee, this international body 
may become a voting parliament, with 
democratic representation for the coloni- 
al peoples concerned. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission, formed in 
March 1942, will set up a permanent sec- 
retariat for the conference and its first 
meeting is scheduled for “early in 1944.” 
In time, it is hoped, liberated French and 
Dutch governments will participate. 


Lent, Leased, Repaid 


Lend-Lease became law on the after- 
noon of March 11, 1941. Within three 
hours after he signed the act, President 
Roosevelt issued the first directive under 
it. To Britain went 28 PT boats (des- 
perately needed for defense against a 
still-threatening German. invasion), and 
naval guns and ammunition (to arm 
ships so beleaguered by U-boats that at 
one point Norwegian whalers were used 
as oil tankers). 

That trickle became the vast flood of 
Lend-Lease to all our Allies—and from 
them to us. Last week, in his thirteenth 
Lend-Lease report to Congress, the Pres- 
ident disclosed that the flood had actual- 
ly begun to recede. The total to the end 
of November was $18,608,553,000—of 
which $5,980,000,000 went to Britain, 
$3,550,443,000 to Russia, the rest to 
nearly every non-Axis country in the 
world, not including “neutral” Argentina. 
It was in August that monthly shipments 
reached their peak—more ‘than $1,000,- 
000,000. By October, the rate had 
slumped to $970,000,000. 

_ Evidently fewer supplies would hence- 
forth go to our Allies, and more to our 
own increasing ranks of fighting men 
overseas. It was also a fact that the na- 
tion had begun to look more closely to 
its own interests in Lend-Lease _trans- 
actions (NEwswEEK, Jan. 10). And in his 
report Mr. Roosevelt took indirect note 
of the first major outbreak of suspicion 
that American interests weren't being 
protected—the stories told by the famous 
five senators last summer on their retum 
from a world tour. Rebutting the sena- 
ters’ and other charges that our wealth 
was being squandered, the President de- 
clared that: aN : 
@ Russia got the only Lend-Lease butter 
—33,500 tons of it. For the United States 
this represented a mere 6 2/5 ounces pef 
capita from January to October, while av- 
erage American consumption was 11 
pounds. At the same time, our troops in 
the Pacific received 8,250 tons of reverse 
Lend-Lease butter from Australia and 
New Zealand. : 

@ Civilians in North Africa are allotted 
no gas for pleasure-driving or nonessen- 
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tial aetivity; even doctors get less than 
A-card holders at home. 

@ Our goods are all labeled as American 
products. 

@ Our investments in building up air 
bases overseas will be taken into consid- 
eration in the final Lend-Lease account- 
ing—part of gerieral United Nations 
collaboration in world commerce after the 
war. 

@ Oil, which the senators feared was be- 
ing drained out of America while British 
fields in the Middle East were relatively 
untapped, will likewise be part of the 
general world commercial picture after 
the war. The United Nations, said the 
President, aim for agreements on produc- 
tion, conservation, and reduction of trade 
barriers to give all countries “fair and 
equal access to the petroleum produced 
in all parts of the world.” 

To American oil-company executives 
the statement was a surprise. No one, 
they remarked, had informed them of 
such a plan, and in view of its complexity 
they wondered how it could be worked 
out. One possible medium for ‘carrying 
out such a plan would be through the 
Petroleum Reserves Corp., formed last 
July and headed by Secretary Ickes, Pet- 
roleum Administrator for War. 

But President Roosevelt left unanswer- 
ed the lively question of whether de- 
velopment of new oil fields would be 
handled by government, by private en- 
terprise, or by both (NEwsweeEk, Dec. 
27, 1948). Also unanswered, of course, 
were the questions of just what the terms 
of aviation and other postwar settlements 


would be. 


Red Flipflop 


It was always one of the fundamental 
tenets of the American Communist party 
that, ideologically speaking, there was as 
little distinction between the Republican 
and Democratic parties as tween 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee — except, 
perhaps, for the more leftist fringe of the 
New Deal. Both were adjuncts of the 


capitalistic state; both rejected the ma-. 


terialistic concept of history and the the- 
ory of class struggle, and both believed 
in free enterprise. In Communism alone 
lay salvation for the future. 

This week the Communists executed 
one of their customary flipflops, the most 
celebrated of which was the overnight 
switch from belligerent isolationism to 
equally belligerent war fever after Hitler 
attacked Russia June 22, 1941. The na- 
tional committee, meeting in New York 
with General Secretary Earl Browder, de- 
cided that realization of the nation’s rosy 
prospects for peace, economic prosperity, 
and social reform would, “beyond ques- 
tion,” be carried out “under the system 
of free enterprise.” “It is equally evident,” 
an announcement said, “that the political 
issues of this time will be decided within 
the form of the two-party system tradi- 
tional in this country.” : 

Thereupon the American Reds decided 
to drop the word “party” and call them- 
selves something like the “American Com- 
munist' Political Association” (Browder’s 
suggestion) with the actual designation 
to be picked officially at a national con- 
vention in May. ; 


And to Boot 


The big black airport car cut through 
Washington’s streets late last Thursday 
night and headed ‘swiftly for New York. 
In the rear, cowed to fearful silence, rode 
two unwilling, puzzled passengers—Her- 
man Corman, chauffeur of the car, and 
his fare, Miss Mercedes Platt, employe 
of the United States Embassy in Havana. 
On the front ‘seat were their abductors— 


two. young men, one wearing riding 


boots, who had held them up near the 
Gravelly Point Airport across the Poto- 
mac, taken $59 and the car. 
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Early Friday, they reached Brooklyn, 
where the men released Miss Platt and 
Corman. Twenty-four hours after police 
heard the story, a Brooklyn cabbie com- 
plained that two men, one in riding boots, 
had held him up and forced him to drive 
them to New Jersey and back. 

Saturday morning, two detectives pur- 
suing a tip, strode down the center aisle 
of a Manhattan movie house with a wom- 
an usher. Midway in their walk, her flash- 
light shone on a pair of riding boots. 
Flanked by the two detectives, David 
Keith, 24, who limped on a wooden leg, 
and John R. King, 28, in riding boots, 
walked out on the theater’s crime thriller 
and confessed to their own. “Bad liquor, 
I guess,” one explained. 


Tempest in an Ash Can 


Things were ripe, in Jersey City, for 
shoceing a municipal garbage collector. 
For as long as four weeks, in some sec- 
tions of Mayor Frank Hague’s town, ashes 
and less savory items had been piling up 
along the curbs, ‘while Michael A. Sca- 
tuorchio, who held the city’s garbage-col- 
lecting contract, explained that he could 
not get around to everyone because. of 
the shortage of help. There was grum- 
bling that it was pretty funny that the 
only garbage peing reguenty carted away 
was stuff put out by Hague men. 

Scatuorchio had had the collection con- 
tract for 25 years—nearly as long as 
Hague’s mayoralty. Jersey City residents, 
watching the heaps of rubbish and gar- 
bage grow, hoped that a new collector 
would be better. A few demonstrated 
the ardor of their hope by piling ashes on 
the lawn of the County Courthouse, and 
others pleaded for a civil-service sanita- 
tion department. Last week the city’s 
commissioners traveled past the molder- 
ing mounds to. award the new yearly con- 
tract—a $522,300 plum. There was only 
one bidder—Scatuorchio. He got it. 





: Jersey City had trouble with old garbage and the same old garbage man 
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Topay, throughout the world, Firestone plants are 
all-out for Victory! From them is coming an ever-increasing 
quantity of products that are vitally important to the armed 
forces and to essential civilian needs. 


During the past two years, under the impetus of war-time 
pressure, more scientific, technological and engineering 
advancements have been made than in any other similar 
period in the history of the world. New manufacturing 
methods have been devised . . . new machines have been 
created ... and new materials have been developed ...,| 
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all of which will be applied ‘to the making of better and 
more economical products in the post-war world. And 
many of these important contributions to industrial progress 
have come from Firestone. 


Thus, in producing for war, Firestone is also preparing 
for peace. In 1944, this progress will continue, of that you 
may be sure. And after Victory, in the Wonderful World 
of Tomorrow, hundreds of products that will provide greater 
comfort, greater safety, greater durability and greater 
economy will proudly uphold the heritage of quality that 
has become a tradition at Firestone. 


@ Among the many Firestone products for the 
Wonderful World of Tomorrow are (A) Safer, 
longer-mileage tires. (B) Velon, the magic plastic. for 
chair frames and coverings; Foamex, the new comfort 
material for upholstery. (C) Foamex mattresses. (D) 
Velon coverings and Foamex upholstery for seats in cars, 
trucks, buses, planes, theaters, etc. (E) There will be 
hundreds of uses for Velon, Foamex, Contro and other 
Firestone products in the Home of Tomorrow. (F) Velon 
and Contro, the thread with the long-lasting two-way 
stretch, for footwear. (G) Velon for milady's hats and 
gloves. (H) Velon film for protecting perishables. (1) 
Velon for purses and other accessories. (J) Velon and 
Contro for hosiery. (K) Velon for lenses and frames. 
(L) Hundreds of Firestone products will be used in 
the Car of Tomorrow. (M) Firestone Aircraft products 
will play an important role in tomorrow's world. (N) 
Contro and Velon for swim suits. (O) Contro and Veion 
for undergarments, 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony x, 
iy 


Orchestra, under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. 


Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Cc 
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British Agent 


Almost unnoticed in the hubbub of 
war, one of the most remarkable women 
in the British Empire visited British Em- 
bassy friends in Washington last .week. 
Freya Stark was taking time off from an 
assignment that would have daunted 
many a man. Since the British Foreign 
Office requisitioned her in 1939, she has 
been helping hold the Arab world to the 
Allied cause. 

Her ‘confidential and dangerous mis- 
sion stemmed back to an illness which 
had kept her confined in her family home 
in Devonshire for three years. In 1924, 
the small, soft-spoken Englishwoman 
promised herself that if she got well she 
‘would fulfill an ambition held since child- 
hood—to travel in the Near East, follow 
ancient trade routes, and write of her ad- 
ventures. In preparation she began a 
study of Arabic, pursuing it until 1927, 
when she was able to set out on her first 
journey. Miss Stark went to Syria. 

For thirteen years before war came she 
lived among natives in Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Hadhramaut, Trans-Jordan, and 
Palestine. She traveled by camel caravan 
through the great deserts, by donkey 
through remote mountains. She lived in 
the camps of traders, with Arabs in oases, 
in eight-story mud apartment buildings. 
She explored where no other European 
woman had ever gone, photographed 

ple who had never seen a camera and 
Darnall to speak Arabic like an Arab. 
Seldom did Miss Stark fear personal 
harm. “It’s against the etiquette of Arab 
tribesmen to shoot a woman,” she says. 


Brotherhood: Miss Stark has been 
compared to the famous T. E. Lawrence. 


Lawrence, however, was primarily a mili- _. ke 


tary man, a fighter, who lived in the thick 
of conflict. Freya Stark worked quietly 
behind the scenes of action,’ battling 
against a potent barrage of Axis propa- 
ganda. 

On her war mission she went first to 
Aden, across narrow water from Italian 
Africa. At the start of the war the British 
in East Africa were outnumbered, their 
equipment insufficient and inferior to that 
of the Italians. When British Somaliland 
fell, the Aden‘colony of 48,000 Arabs was 
swamped with refugees. The city was 
bomahat by the Nazis. Those were dark 

ays, ; 
“By the grace of God, I don’t see why 
Italy failed,” Miss Stark said. “But even 
with things so bleak for us, the Arabs 
03 wavered in their loyalty to the Al- 
es. 

In Aden, Miss Stark conceived the idea 
which went far toward maintaining that 
support: the Brotherhood of Freedom. 
The announced p of the organiza- 
tion was to study democratic principles, 


to prepare Arabs to manage their coming 
freedom. She made it clear that no one 
joining could hope for personal monetary 
or political reward. She spent no money 
as an inducement to participation. 

_“The Arab is fundamentally a demo- 
crat,” she said. “His religion is demo- 
cratic.” 

Her idea was a powerful weapon 
against Axis propaganda. Nazis and Ital- 
ians hammered.on the line that the Brit- 
ish intended to open Arabian countries, 
especially Palestine and Egypt, to un- 
limited Jewish immigration, with Arabs 
relegated to slavery. Through the Broth- 
erhood, Freya Stark and her disciples 











Arabian etiquette protected Freya Stark 


told of benefits to come with Allied vic- 
tory. Arabs rallied behind her. She car- 
fied her idea into almost every part of 
the Arab world, and in Egypt alone won 
35,000 members. 

In her travels she rode the first British 
convoy to sail down the Red Sea with 
guns and ammunition for the hard- 
pressed garrisons. Almost daily the ships 
were bombed by Nazi planes. She was in 
Baghdad when the Iraqi revolted, and 
for a month was locked in the British em- 
bassy. Rescue came when two British- 
Indian battalions broke through. 

While traveling far in the interior later 
on, Miss Stark was stricken with pneu- 
monia. A runner was started to the coast, 
two weeks away, for help. But Freya 
Stark did not wait. She started for the 
sea with a high fever, rode a donkey for 





two days through the crisis of the illness, 
and collapsed in an Arab camp. Her heart 
was failing. But the runner got through 
in time. Four British planes, one carrying 
a doctor, landed on the desert by the 
camp.and took her back to Aden. 


Outlook: Miss Stark says of the Pales- 
tine troubles: 

“There is now one Jew for each two 
Arabs there. The British White . Paper 
says Arabs must give their consent be- 
fore there can be more Jewish immigra- 
tion. The Arabs: will give this consent 
eventually if the trouble is permitted to 
quiet. The question cannot be settled 
if there is a constant stream of immigra- 
tion. That is like forcing food on a per- 
son who has just eaten a big dinner. 
Palestine is an Arab country, has been 
for 2,000 years. Moving Arabs out of 
it is like telling Pennsylvanians they 
must go to live in Canada because the 
language is the same.” 

Freya Stark, author of six books on the 
Near East, decorated with three medals 
for exploration, hopes to return soon to 
Arabian deserts. War’s end, she believes, 
will give the Allies their greatest op- 
portunity to establish a new order of 
education and economic improvement in 
Arab countries. She wants to be there to 
aid. Just now, however, she will go to 
Canada to see a farm inherited from her 
father, who left England because he ob- 
jected to Lloyd George’s politics. 


Visitor 

pete the Municipal Building, which 
is guarded by WPB policemen, a wag 
signed his name: Semyon Timoshenko. | 
He was given an identification button 
permitting access to all parts of the build- 
ing. Not for several days was the prank 
discovered. 


Capital Mystery 

Seven hundred gallons of gasoline were 
found buried in a vacant lot. Notified, the 
OPA began an investigation. In the small 
hours of the night, while an officer was 
on guard there, the entire cache vanished. 
Police said the gas disappeared while the 
guard was on the opposite side of the 
wooded property. 


Change 


British een officials also change 
their minds. For months they sought to 
shake $50,000 out of the London Treas- 
ury to build a third floor on the crowded 
embassy annex. The addition was to be 
occupied by newly arrived economists of 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. At.last the money was 
secured; the building was quickly begun. 
Then Ben Smith, resident minister in 
charge of supply, decided he wanted the 
newcomers in a downtown hotel. Who 
will occupy the expensive new quarters 
was not announced, 
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Allies Have Secret Weapon, Too: 
| Mysterious Jay-Pee Superplane 


Production Is Now Under Way 
Fon Allied Propellerless Marvel 
| Which Whistles As It Flies 





had approved the jay-pee plane and it 
was already in production. Some imagina- 
tive writers perhaps overrated its imme- 
diate benefits to the war effort; yet cer- 
tainly the plane did open a big new chap- 
ter not only in aerial warfare but. in the 
The first front-page stories sounded as__ entire art of flying. 

though editors had somehow mistaken a 

comic-strip idea for war news. They told 
| of a futuristic plane which could climb 
i to fantastic heights; a plane which, by 

spewing a trail of hot gases, could travel 
# at speeds never achieved before in hori- 
} zontal flights. And when the public read 
! that the engine of this superplane burned 
inot precious 100-octane gasoline but 
' cheap kerosene, the whole idea seemed 


How It Works: There was no truth in 
stories that the new plane is rocket-pro- 
pelled; although the principle behind it 
is closely related. A rocket is generally 
self-contained; it carries with it oxygen 
for exploding its fuel and thus can op- 
erate in a vacuum. According to the 
known principles of jet-propulsion, a jay- 
pee power plant sucks in air, compresses 








| well beyond belief. 

| Yet the jet-propulsion propellerless 
fighter plane is not a futuristic dream; in- 

| deed it is a fact. The United States Army 
Air Forces and the British Royal Air 
Force announced last week that. they 


it, mixes it with the fuel much as an au- 
tomobile carburetor mixes air with gaso- 
line, and then ignites the mixture. This 
causes tremendous expansion, and the 
rushing fiery gases drive a turbine which 
powers the compressor. Passing through 





mare 


the turbine’ blades, the gases are dis- 
charged to the rear through a jet some- 
what similar to the nozzle of a fire hose. 
The thrust of the compressed gases when 
expelled against the atmosphere provides 
a push which drives the plane forward. 

Behind the jet-propulsion principle, 
too, lies the secret of the high altitudes 
the new plane can reach. In high, rare 
air, the propellers of the conventional 


‘plane literally grasp for air and cannot 


get a big enough bite to pull the plane 
ahead. But in the cold rare atmosphere, 
the jay-pee’s expelled gases expand even 
more than they do at lower levels, and a 
relatively more efficient performance re- 
sults. At present, however, the jay-pee’s 
attributes of speed and altitude are some- 
what offset by its extremely high rate of 
fuel consumption and the consequent 
short operating range. 


The Inventor: For development of 
both the jet engine and the plane it pro- 
pels, the War Department gave full credit 
to the British. Its pioneer was Group 
Capt. (now Wing Commander) Frank 
Whittle, who says hi idea had its root 
in a scientific thesis he wrote during his 
fourth year as an air cadet. He started 
work on the engine in 1933 and had it 
successfully running by 1937. Two years 
later the British Air Ministry placed its 
first order for a jay-pee plane; by May 
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Artist’s conception of a jet-propelled power plant in a propel- 
lerless monoplane with tricycle landing gear. Composite draw- 
ing embodies many features of modern experiments. Starting 
engine sets power plant in motion. Air taken in through cowl 


openings behind pilot is compressed, mixed with fuel, ex- 
ploded into gas turbine, and gases ejected from tail. Inset 
shows how jay-pee plane without propeller sits much lower to 
ground than plane built to allow blade clearance. 
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What happens when you fire a 75 in the stratosphere 


That’s the sixty-four dollar question in the Army Air Force 
today. And to help flyers, ballistics experts and gunners 
to get the answer, York is now building a twin-cell strato- 


chamber which will include the world’s shortest firing — 


range ... twenty-two feet long ... and employ a concrete 
back-stop loaded with twenty tons of sand. 

With a 75 millimeter gun mounted in the operating 
chamber, its muzzle projecting into the concussion cham- 
ber beyond, aerial gunners will be able to study heavy cali- 
bre firing under stratosphere conditions for the first time. 

As the strato-chamber simulates flight from sea level to 
more than 50,000 feet in twelve minutes, temperature is 


reduced from +70°F. to —70°F. and air pressure from 
14.7 pounds to 1.68 pounds per square inch, Thus U.S. air- 
men will soon know what happens to firing mechanisms, 
gun barrels and ammunition subjected to this sudden drop 
of 140° in temperature . . . whether the shell goes faster 
and farther when there’s less air in its way .  . the effect 


, of increased concussion on gun and crew. 


And, as always, what is now being 
learned in the strato-chamber will one 
day find unsuspected corollaries in the 
arts of peace. 

York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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1941 engines and aircraft were ready 
for their first trial flights. Pilots who 
made those tests said flying the jay-pee 
was “a dream—as easy as pushing a baby 
carriage.” 

The British informed the United States 
Army of the new jay-pee in July 1941, 
and by September the engine which had 
made the first flight was sent to the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. here for duplication and 
improvement. By March 1942, the first 
new engine was ready for testing; six 
months after that the Bell Aircraft Co., 
which had built the first new airframe to 
house two of the new motors, conducted 
the initial test flight. 


Background: Despite the military se- 
crecy an details of the new jay-pee 
plane, the principle of jet propulsion is 
so old that the Greeks really did have a 
word for it. It was the aeolipile, demon- 
strated by the Alexandrian mathematician 
Hero 100 years before Christianity. The 
aeolipile made a sphere spin by blowing 
steam from two jets set at opposite poles 
of the sphere. 

A more common demonstration of jet 
propulsion is what happens when the 
neck of an inflated toy balloon is sud- 
denly released. Air hissing from the open- 
ing makes the balloon skitter madly. 

Some years ago German firms evolved 
an elaborate jay-pee engine involving a 
gas turbine and compressor arrangement. 
The turbine could drive a standard pro- 
peller, and the fuels which were burned 
right in the turbine were also expelled 
through a jet in the form of expanded 
hot gases. Thus jet and propeller both 
could be combined to power a plane. 

Nationals of many other countries 
have also conducted experiments along 
this line. In about three weeks many of 
these experiments will be reviewed in a 
56-page, $1.25 book on the subject, 
written in layman’s language, which is 
scheduled for publication in the United 
States by Aerosphere, Inc. Titled “Gas 
Turbines and Jet Propulsion for Aircraft,” 
it is written by G. Geoffrey Smith, manag- 
ing editor of two of England’s leading 
aircraft magazines. 

But if the idea of the gas turbine is 
old, its application is necessarily new. 
It uses flaming gases as a propulsion 
agent, instead of the usual relatively 
cool steam of hydro power, and it was 
only about eight years ago that alloys 
tough enough to resist the extreme heat 
were developed. 


Significance-—— 


Announcement of the jay-pee’s adop- 
tion necessarily left many questions about 
it unanswered. What will the new jay- 
pee power plant do for our military avia- 
tion? How will it affect civilian aviation 
in the postwar era? Are orthodox motor 
and propeller companies on their way 
out? Does the new plane mean that inter- 
planetary travel is just around the corner? 

Then came the $64 question: Why did 
the British and the Americans announce 








© Aerosphere, Inc. 


Imaginative drawing of a flying wing showing application of four gas-turbine power 
units: two drive propellers; two outer units create jet propulsion only 


their secret weapon before they had a 
chance to spring it as a surprise on the 
Germans and the Japs? This last involved 
plenty of guessing and no little psy- 
chology. For one thing, announcement of 
a new weapon like the jay-pee.is un- 
doubtedly part of the war of nerves—and 
one that scores for the Allies. 

Until now it has been the Germans 
who have most often boasted of secret 
weapons. Now we have one of our own. 
For Europe, that may add to the invasion 
jitters. For our armed forces and our 

ome front, the announcement shows 
our scientists are not behind the Ger- 
mans. And for our people and theirs, the 
edge will be taken off any jay-pee plane 
that the Nazis may produce. 

As a matter of fact, the Germans 
have several types of propellerless planes. 
Also for jet propulsion they have one of 
their customary jaw-breaking omnibus 
words “Heissluftstrahltriebwerke” (literal- 
ly, “hot-air ray-drive works”). But so far 
no German jay-pee has been seen flying. 





International 
Wing Commander Whittle: A jet- 
propulsion pioneer 


Militarily, the Allied jay-pee’s range 
limitations fit it at present for home de- 
fense and other short-range fighter work. 
Its great speed should enable-it to slaugh- 
ter enemy bombers and fighters, when 
and where it could get at them. Since 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox has 
said the Navy is carrying on its own ex- 
periments with jay-pees, it seems prob- 
able that the new plane may well be 
modified to suit it for carrier use.. The 
body of a propellerless plane can be built 
much closer to the ground since it need 
not have clearance for the blades (see 
inset drawing, page 52). 

Along this line there might well come 
a development suggested in Aerosphere’s 
forthcoming book—the use of mixed gas 
turbines, some hooked up to power con- 
ventional propellers and the others for jet 
propulsion (see illustration of flying 
wing). While such a plane would use its 
propellers in the air, the immense power 
of the jets would aid in lifting heavy loads 


‘at the take-off. Much this same idea is 


already being used, principally by the 
Germans, who employ short bursts of 
rockets to overcome the initial drag of 
gravity and thus aid their heavy bombers 
in getting off the ground. 

The jay-pee also needs much perfect- 
ing before it can make a big dent in civi- 
lian aviation. Chiefly, its range must first 
be considerably lengthened. And even 
then, it is the consensus of informed 
airmen,: including aviation’s co-father, 
Orville Wright, that the day when 
the jay-pee will completely replace the 
conventional plane will still be a long 
way off. 

Nevertheless, the tremendous advan- 
tages which jet-propulsion is known to 
have over the heavier conventional in- 
ternal-combustion engine make certain 
that there will be much work done in 
further refinements. The lighter jay-pee 
power plant gives an enormous increase 
in the ratio of power produced per 
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What happens in the years to come will largely de- 
pend on how well we perform our task now. At 
American Central we look forward to the future with 
the confidence born of present day achievement. 
Photograph shows final inspection line of famous Jeep bodies. 
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“*Sure, he jumped right ahead of me. He didn’t have to go. Those were two 
plenty tough missions against a strongly-held island in the Pacific. But he 
said maybe he could help with the wounded . . . and the dying. ‘ His courage 
and heroic action were an inspiration to everyone,’ was the way the CO put 
it afterwards. And I'll say he said a mouthful!” 


* 


Jumping out of a low-flying plane, be- 
hind the Jap lines with a bunch of tough 
paratroopers, isn’t exactly the way we 
usually picture our clergymen. These 
Chaplains are pastors, from behind the 
pulpits in our neighborhood churches. 
They are with our sons in the service to 
bring them the divine inspiration of 
their religion. That’s their job—minis- 
ters of religion—and nothing more. 
How well they do that job is shown 
by this true story .. . this one instance 
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More than one thousand Hammond Organs, ‘the last 
we made before turning to war work, are seeing duty 
with our Chaplains, in chapels at training stations, 
camps and bases. There will be Hammond Organs 


* 


of an army Chaplain who went with his 
men on two paratroop attacks that 
helped win an important island from the 
Japs. He didn’t go along to fight, mind 
you... Chaplains don’t carry weapons. 

But his buddies will tell you how 
much he helped. To them hé is a right 
guy. From the time they first met him 
in training camp they’ve known him as 
a friend they could always go to for 
help and encouragement . . . on the big- 
gest job men ever faced. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


again after victory—for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many other uses. 
You can start planning now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 


Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N, Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


v 


Free—The Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists will be sent-on request 
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pound of: plant. This permits take off — 


with much heavier loads than conven- 
tional planes can carry. And one British 
engineering authority asserts that the jay- 
pee power plant is the answer to eight 
of the ten basic faults of the internal 
combustion engine. 


Termination Light 

It took Bernard M. Baruch last week 
to scissor the red tape that has been bind- 
ing the vital question of how to terminate 
war contracts. Upon the answer to that 
question rests the difference between 
distressing unemployment after the war 
or industry's rapid reconversion to peace- 
time manufacture. 

For nearly two years Washington off- 
cials had wrestled with the problem: 
They tried to devise a uniform contract 
termination procedure under which (1) 
all industry would be assured of prompt 
payment for its work, and (2) govern- 
ment materials and machines would be 
quickly removed so that workers could 
get back to former occupations rapidly. 

These functionaries got nowhere. So, 
two months ago the 73-year-old trouble 
shooter was called in to settle the matter. 
Baruch went to work at once with his 
right-hand man, John M. Hancock (who 
was named chairman of the Joint Con- 
tract Termination Board set up by James 
F. Byrnes, War Mobilization Director). 


- On Saturday, results of their work was 


announced by Byrnes: A_ termination 
clause which set a standard but flexible 
pattern had been written, approved, and 
was in immediate effect. 

The heart of the Baruch plan, which 
he admitted was a compromise and, 
therefore, would not fit all cases per- 
fectly, is the fact that (1) payments for 
terminated war contracts may be made 
where sums are agreed to by negotia- 
tion, or (2) settlement may be made 
through the application of a specified 
formula. Under this, all completed ar- 
ticles are paid for at contract price, un- 
completed work rates a maximum prof- 
it of 6 per cent; unprocessed inventory a 
maximum of 2 per cent (to cover stor- 
age and other costs). 
Significance-—~— 

To the layman the announcement may 
well set off a question of: “So what?” 
But when it is considered that more than 
a half dozen agencies with a half dozen 
different concepts of termination are 
right now unwinding war contracts be- 
cause of excess production or changed re- 
quirements, and that even within the in- 
dividual agencies there is no general con- 
sistency, the importance of the uniform 
clause looms larger. It means that a con- 
tractor now has a yardstick to cling to and, 
in settling differences, it should speed u 
the whole process of getting plants bac 
to normal, especially when the deluge 
of cancellations comes at the war’s end. 

One major point and a good many les- 
ser ones still remain to be mowed down 








AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 















" THE COMPANY: Coro, Inc.,"Providence, Rhode 
Island—drop hammer and press department. 
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tion THE PROBLEM: Noise from hammers and presses spread through 

xible entire 60 x 160 foot area ...in such volume that distraction and 

and nervous fatigue sapped efficiency of women workers operating small 
hich machines in far half of room. Solution sought that would damp noise, 

and, without partitions or changes in heating and ventilating system. 

per: 
s for 
nade THE SOLUTION: Quickly available on the scene was the nearby Acousti-Celotex* 
wd distributor, a member of the world’s most experienced acoustical group. His 
nif ed expert investigation soon revealed the way this problem should be treated. 
d ar- 
g of. THE TREATMENT: Ceiling over hammers and presses and 40 feet beyond was 
i . covered with Acousti-Celotex*, the world-famous perforated fibre tile and most 
“stor- : widely used of all sound conditioning ‘materials. 

THE RESULT: Noise is so effectively reduced that it no longer reacts on 

t may nerves of women operators. Also decided improvement—far beyond ex- 
evil pectation—for the men working right at hammers and presses! 
> than 
dozen 
n are : ‘ 
. ' @ If you suspect noise of impairing pro- city. His experience covers every type of FREE! Write for the informa- 
ho tae duction or lowering morale in your busi- noiseabatement-in factory, office, school, ur een — s 265 ry Condi. i 
al con- ness, let your local Acousti-Celotex dis- church, theater or hospital. His recom- tonteah Youcan read it all in 
niform tributor consider the case with you. Heis mendations are yours without obligation. 8 minutes! Address The Celotex 
a con- Sound Conditioning Headquartersinyour A note to us will bring him to your desk. Corporation, Department re 
pe NW-1-44, Chicago 3, Illinois. f 
eed ul 
Awe Sound ? y Seld by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere... in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 
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by Baruch’s War and Postwar Adjust- 
ment Advisory unit in Byrnes’s office. 
Ranking in importance with prompt pay- 
ments, to give industry the money to re- 
convert, is the problem of physical re- 
moval of government property. Huge 
stacks of materials and long lines of ma- 
chines must be taken out of war plants 
and other machines installed before 
manufacture of automobiles, for instance, 
can be resumed. Baruch said that his 
committee was working on a plan for 
setting a 60-day deadline within which 
the government must act, and also giv- 
ing manufacturers permission—but on 
their own responsibility—to remove and 
i. government property at an earlier 
ate. 


Grumman Trinity 


Navy’s Ace Combat Plane Makers 
Built a Colossus from $17,000 Start 


Out at Bethpage, Long Island, just 29 
miles from the hurly-burly of Times 
Square, work three men whom the Japa- 
nese undoubtedly call the unholy trinity. 
They are Roy Grumman, Jake Swirbul, 
and Bill Schwendler, the men who 
after Pearl Harbor got Navy fighter 
planes into volume production so fast 
that for a while the brick and mortar 
of mushrooming plants could not over- 
take the unroofed, floodlighted assem- 
bly lines which stretched into the ad- 
joining potato farms. 

Without the miracle of producing car- 
rier-based aircraft which these men en- 
gineered, the Navy’s comeback in the 
Pacific might never have been achieved. 
First it was the growing swarms of Grum- 
man Wildcat fighters which struck terror 
into the hearts of Jap airmen; then it was 
the Avenger torpedo planes which sent 
heavy Jap warships to the bottom. Now 
it is the Hellcat, a bigger fighter which, 


























from the moment it went into action over 
Marcus Island in September, has played 
hob with Jap fighters and bombers. 


The Three: The Grumman-Swirbul- 
Schwendler trinity originated more than 
a dozen years ago. It was the day after 
Christmas of 1929 little more than two 
months after black Oct. 23 when the 
stock market nose-dived and the bottom 
dropped out of business generally, that 
the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
was formed. L. R. Grumman, the general 
administrator and financial brains of the 
outfit, became its chairman and presi- 
dent; L. A. Swirbul, the production and 
employe-relations expert, its vice presi- 
dent. The pair chose as their chief en- 
gineer their other vice president, 


*Schwendler. Between Roy Grumman and 


Jake Swirbul, about $17,000 was raised. 
Friends put up another $15,000. At first 
the firm’s business was the repair of 
planes of rich sportsmen and air-minded 
businessmen. More than once the modest 
concern housed in an old, converted ga- 
rage nearly went broke. But it did not 
take long for the designing mind of 
Grumman to come up with a Navy plane 
and with Swirbul’s production know-how 
it was built and later sold. Since then the 
record of the company is such that Grum- 
man and Swirbul might be called the 
Jack & Heintz of the aircraft industry, 
minus the Cleveland concern’s reat pleat 
of free massages, sinus treatments, and 
free semi-tropical vacations for workers. 

Because of their characters, these men 
never could approach the flair displayed 
by some of their wartime contemporaries. 
For instance, Grumman and Swirbul take 
salaries modest for a firm with orders 
towering over the $500,000,000 mark: 
about $35,000 for Grumman; $27,500 
for Swirbul. Both live quietly on Long 
Island, where they grew up. Grumman, 
quiet, sandy-haired, and mildly intro- 
verted, leans on his Scottish ancestry in 








Grumman: General administrator and financial brains 


ternational 


Swirbul: Boss of Grumman production 


holding costs to the bone; Swirbul, volu- 
ble, dark, and gregarious, pushes pro- 


duction through in record time without 


seeming to hurry. 

The plants (approximately 96 per cent 
government-owned ) are Swirbul’s heaven. 
Both day and night he can be seen wan- 
dering through them, discussing produc- 
tion pointers with the more than 25,000 
employes, to whom he is known simply 
as Jake. Jake and Roy Grumman get to- 
gether in their front office where, below 
a ceiling studded with dangling scale 
models of American aircraft models, their 
desks are face to face beside a long mod- 
ernistic-looking window overlooking the 
airfield. 


Employe Relations: One reason why 
Grumman Aircraft employe relations have 
been so good that the company has had 
a waiting list while other firms cried man- 
power shortage is that the door to the 
executive office is always open. Anyone, 
from janitor to toolmaker, is welcome to 
walk in—and many frequently do. Other 
factors: a strictly hands-off policy con- 
ceming personal affairs of workers, long 
hours which make high weekly checks, 
a home-area policy of hiring farm and 
small-town folks nearby, and a personal 
attention to the little details which count 
heavily with workers. 

Swirbul found that such worries as a 
leaky faucet at home, whether the gas 
was turned off, a flat tire enroute to work, 
and the like caused lots of absenteeism 
and also interfered with efficient work. 
So he fixed up a service car. Its crew run 
employe errands, fix flat tires, repair 
faucets, turn off forgotten electric irons— 
all without charge. Last year more than 
6,000 calls were made by this “little 


green service truck.” 


The Record: The managerial brains 
which laid out the work, designed and 
engineered the planes and many of the 
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@ Have you heard about the Army’s 
new life-raft ration? 


Sugar and vitamin concentrates— 
they give energy and moisture; even 
steady the nerves. They’re packed in 
an easy-to-open can, designed to be 
rolled up in an emergency rubber raft. 

Chances are you’ll never need this 
scientific ration. But your baby will 
benefit by its contribution to nutri- 


. tion. How? 


Thanks to the kind of research 
that today is producing such war- 
born necessities, he’ll enjoy a wider 
variety of healthful foods someday. 

Baby food in cans has already 
done wonders in building the growth 
and health of youngsters. You can 





ut new foods: | 


taal 


count on the baby food people for 
many more new and better foods. 


And they’ll come in cans! Because 
cans protect and preserve. They’re 
sturdy, convenient, safe. 

Our main job now is war work, 
but there’s no priority on imagina- 
tion. That’s why we’re sure that in 
the peace to come, you’ll have new 
and better things in Continental cans! 









POST-WAR PLANNING HELP: We will be glad to 
discuss possible future uses or improvements 
of your product or package, and to help make 
plans. Write to our Post-War Planning De- 
partment, 100 E. 42nd St., New York City. 








“Double-heading on 
old Vete Pass in 
1881.” Getting a train 
of four or five cars 
over this Rocky Moun- 
tain pass was work 
for two of the best lo- 


comotives of the time. 


THE CURTAIN 
LIFTS ON 

TOMORROWS 
RAILROADING 


Today, long trains carrying thousands of tons 
of freight are hauled swiftly over the Rockies 
by the modern GM Diesel Locomotives of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


Waren you think of the Diesel locomotive, don’t picture only the sleek, 
streamlined passenger trains which shorten distance and race the clock. 
Think too of the mainline Diesel freight locomotives which General Motors 
builds. These swift, dependable giants of power are contributing heavily 
to the astonishing war record of the railroads. They are raising the cur- 


tain on new standards of transportation keyed to the era which lies ahead. 
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tools, plus the willing hands of satisfied 
workers, made one of the most brilliant 
production records -on the American 
scene. Looking at the output, James V. 
Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy, 
was moved to remark last December that 
Grumman was the biggest producer of 
combat planes for the Navy, and that its 
torpedo plane still was the only one of 
its type in use by the service. 

Forrestal said that the firm, which al- 
ready has four Navy E_ production 
awards, would turn out 450 Hellcats in 
December, plus quantities of other types. 


| He also remarked that the Grumman 


company had the all-time record in the 
aircraft industry for accelerating pro- 
duction. 

That tribute is backed by startling fig- 
‘ures. Since Pearl Harbor Grumman has 
turned out a total of 7,982 units of all 
types, including the equivalent of 1,236 
planes in spare parts. From a start of 


- only 59 planes in December 1941, month- 
- ly production stepped up steadily, ex- 


cepting momentary setbacks for model 


| changes. It was 114 units for January 
| 1942; in November that year, 334 were 
| made. A record 658 was reached in No- 
yember 1943; December’s slight drop to’ 


579 reflected concentration on the Hell- 
cat and discontinuance of Avenger planes 
which, along with other Grumman mod- 
els, are still being made by the General 
Motors Corp. 

More growth data: From 700,000 
square feet of manufacturing space in 
December 1941, Grumman expanded to 
occupy 2,430,000 by August 1943, and 
this soon will be increased when a new 
experimental plant goes in. Employes 
rose from 6,650 to a peak of 25,527 in 
August 19438, and since have declined in 
numbers though production spiraled up- 
ward. Last December the employment 
total was 25,094. Monthly dollar vol- 
ume went from $3,247,370 for the Pearl 
Harbor month to a peak of $47,394,921. 
in November 1948, dropping to $38,- 
986,545 for December. 

Still greater efficiency of production is 
ahead, Grumman, Swirbul, and Schwend- 
ler believe. Last fall the firm instituted 
an incentive pay plan on a plantwide 
basis. It offered a flat bonus for all in- 


creases in production on this basis: If out- - 


put went up by $1 worth, the workers 
would get 50 cents. Last month pay- 
ments were distributed for the incentive 
uses earned during. the first three 
months of the plan. They amounted to 
17 per cent of hourly earnings, indicat- 
ing a 34 per cent rise in output over the 
base period: which, however, was se- 
lected a little below peak performance. 
Workers got checks ranging from $100 
to well over $300. The workers were 
py over the reward for extra effort 
the three executives will be dis- 
appointed if there is not a further rise 
in the production curve: fewer man- 
hours of work for more pounds of fight- 
ing craft. 


Surprise U.S. Suit Against ‘Cartels’ 








Baffles Both British and Americans 


Corporate lawyers knew that it would 
happen eventually. So did businessmen. 
But none dreamed that the Department 
of Justice would choose the most crucial 
moment of the war to start prosecuting 
the biggest chemical concerns of Great 
Britain and the United States on charges 
of breaking the antitrust laws. That is 
why there was so much astonishment last 
week, especially in London, over the 
news that Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., and their officers (including 
two members of the British peerage) had 
been charged with violating the 53-year- 
old Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The defendants named in the suit 
were: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., its board chairman, Lammot du 
Pont, and its president, Walter S. Car- 
penter Jr.; Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., of London, its board chairman, 
Harry Duncan McGowan (Lord Mc- 
Gowan) and its deputy chairman, Henry 
Mond (Lord Melchett) ; Remington Arms 
Co., Inc. and its president, Charles K. 
Davis; Imperial Chemical Industries 
(New York), Ltd., the American agent 
for ICI. 


The Charges: “Beginning sometime 
prior to 1920, du Pont, ICI, and their 
individual officers, and from 1933 [when 
du Pont acquired control] Remington 


and its president, have been continuously 
engaged in a worldwide conspiracy and 
combination [a cartel agreement] in re- 
straint of trade in chemical products and 
sporting arms and ammunition in the 
United States and with foreign nations, 
and have been and are now parties to 
contracts and agreements in violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act.” It was 
charged that the firms allocated world 
markets among themselves. 


The Replies: Carpenter—“The du 
Pont company denies that it is now or 
ever has been a party to any cartel ar- 
rangement using the term cartel in its 
generally accepted sense.* The company 
for years had an agreement with Imperial 
Chemical Industries providing for a mu- 
tual opportunity to acquire patent li- 
censes and technical and scientific infor- 
mation relating to the chemical industry 
. . . In connection with the present war 
effort, the knowledge resulting from this 
agreement and the products made avail- 
able as a result of it have been of ines- 
timable value.” 

‘Lord McGowan of ICI—“We have 
placed our research, our patents, our 
processes, and all our knowledge at the 
disposal of His Majesty’s government, 
and through them for the government 





*Webster defines a cartel as ‘“‘a combination of 
separate firms to maintain prices; a pool.” 











Silent Night: A generation used to bedding down in foxholes and hammocks 
is coming home to some more hair-raising experiences if ultra-modern design- 
ing takes hold of postwar households. The Paine Furniture Co. of Boston ran 
up this little bedroom number for display at the Grand Rapids Industries show 
last week. It features at right “a visionary, air-conditioned, heat-controlled, 
soundproof baby crib” enclosed in metal and unbreakable plastics. — 









Manpower shortage may 
compel you to temporize with 
some of your office routine, but the 
figures and records required for 
the administration and control of 
your business must be on time... 
ready when needed . . . accurate. 
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Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


A timely example of Monroe’s 
special wartime service is the 
new book— 

MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR 
PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
Ask the nearest Monroe Branch 
for a copy...or write to Monroe 


Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


And when Mary joined. the News... 
/ thought we were sunk! ‘ 


Payroll calculations and records, 
statistics and special reports, in- 
voices, costs, and inventory rec- 
ords, posting and accounting pro- 
cedures—these are the life blood 
of business and the job of Monroe 
is to keep this vital work flowing. 


Call the nearby Monroe branch. 
Our representative will explain 
the availability of Monroe Calcu- 
lating, Listing and Accounting ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
His counsel and experience will be 
helpful in suggesting short cuts 
and simplification of your work to 
save vitally precious hours. 


Ask about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 
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Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


- Industries which is confined to an ex- 
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of the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union.” 

-Davis of Remington Arms—“We have 
an agreement with Imperial Chemical 


change of technical information . . . The 
United States Government has been fa- 
miliar with this agreement for a number 
of years .. . We cannot understand why 
these charges are being brought at a 
time when the company is in the midst 
of a huge war production program.” 


Cartel-Buster: But there was at least 
one person who did understand why. He 
was Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. For 
six of the thirteen years he has spent in 
the antitrust division, Berge soaked 
the philosophy of Thurman W. Arnold, 
the New Dealis trust-buster. And when 
Arnold left the Department of Justice last 
March, Berge was named head of the 
antitrust division and got the chance Ar- 
nold promised him six years earlier: “To 
raise hell all over.” 

The 5-foot-9, 40-year-old successor to 
Arnold got busy right away. He knew 
that the Army and Navy had decided a 
year earlier that American industry's 
most important job was to win the war 
and that they had pointedly “requested” 
the Department of Justice to shelve trust- 
busting for the duration. But the hard- 
—ar Berge zealously looked for pos- 
sible Sherman Act violators without go- 
ing too far over the forbidden lines. 

Last week’s court action was one re- 
sult. It followed the definite pattern in 
a long train of antitrust prosecutions in- 
volving trade agreements largely based 
on patent exchanges. Most such cases 
have been criminal prosecutions. This 
time, however, the Department of Jus- 
tice instituted merely a civil suit, which 





would not involve jail alties if the 

defendants are found guilty. _ ] 

Significance-—~— 1 
The roots to the lawsuit go deep into 

the Supreme Court. Prior to 1938, the y 


court had established broad interpreta- 
tions of the antitrust laws, and agree- 
ments made by American industnialists t 
with firms in other countries were per- t 
fectly legal at the time. l 

But in the past six years, eight new d 
members of the court have been nam 
anid in effect the antitrust laws have been 
rewritten by a new series of decisions. So 
now the Department of Justice must 
prosecute according to these new inter- 
pretations. 

The implications are far-reaching and 
may recast American foreign relations 
and trade. The reason is that the cartel 
system is right up at the top of the list 
of postwar international probbems. Two 
philosophies exist: (1) the American, 
which advocates a competitive system 
free world trade and hence does not hol 

(Continued on Page 65) 








FLUID DRIVE A DUMP TRUCK? | 
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American Blower Fluid Drive-equipped Diesel truck. The power shovel (in 
background) is also equipped with an American Blower Fluid Drive. 


Perhaps no single motor vehicle operates under more difficult conditions. 
than a dump truck. 


Yet even under these gruelling conditions American Blower Fluid Drives 
actually improve the performance in this Fluid Drive-equipped dump truck. 


The principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling on a dump 
truck makes possible smooth acceleration from a standing start and pro- 
tects the Diesel engine, transmission and rear axle from shock loads. The 
use of Fluid Drive also reduces the amount of gear shifting necessary and 
delivers maximum engine torque when starting to move the load. 


‘Right now, American Blower Fluid Drives are setting new standards of 
performance in trucks, warships, warplanes, cargo vessels, as well as on 
fan and pump control in public utilities and in many industrial applications. 


After Victory, our facilities for manufacture of Fluid Drives as well as 


heating, ventilating, air handling, mechanical draft and dust collecting Cheney Viaieiek shemale 
equipment will be available to you. Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 


. ' between driving and driven 
iam, AMERICAN BLOWER @& = 
> - NAAN i \ . 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Aaznican Rodictor & Standard Sonitory Corporation 
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Vegetable Parchment 


Literally there are thousands of products 
that depend on Patapar* for protection. 
Patapar has a unique way of keeping 
things fresh and appetizing. It shields 
‘against light, dust, germs, foreign odors 
and contamination. 


Proof against 
moisture 
and grease 


Patapar can be soaked in water indefi- 
nitely—even boiled—and come out as 
strong and durable as ever. 

Smear it with grease, fats, or oil and 
you will see how it resists penetration. 
Patapar is used alone as a wrapper or in 
combination with other materials to form 
special packaging units. 

Is there an idea in this for you? 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since [885 
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A Crucial Home Front Problem for 1944 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Practically everyone who ever 
talks about postwar problems sooner 
or later gets around to the questiqn of 
whether government controls should 
be continued during the transition 
back to civilian production. What 
comparatively few persons apparent- 
ly realize, however, is that this is not 
a problem the solution of which can 
wait until the postwar period. This is 
a problem of the moment, and the so- 
lution of it is something upon which 
a decision must be reached within the 
next few months and may be reached 
within the next few weeks. 

That this is true will be obvious to 
anyone who follows production reports. 
Our war-production program is now 
over the hump, and while the total this 
year is expected to be as large as in 
1943, the character of the program is 
changing and cutbacks of production 
are being ordered in increasing num- 
ber. In several directions, notably some 
of the metals, we already have ac- 
cumulated surpluses substantially be- 
yond military needs. 

It is only a matter of time, of 
course, until these surpluses must, and 
will, be released for civilian purposes. 
But under what conditions should 
they be released? Should these sur- 
pluses just be thrown on the market 
for anyone who wants them at what- 
ever price he is willing and able to 
pay? Or should they be released only 
under a carefully worked out system 
of government controls? 


In Washington the answer one 
hears most frequently is that the sur- 


_pluses must be released under a care- 


fully devised system of controls. One 
group in the Administration which is 
working on this problem—it is not the 
Baruch organization—has carried its 
thinking into minute details. It main- 
tains that the government should de- 
termine: 

1—Just how much should be re- 
leased and when. 

2—What firms shall be permitted to 
buy and how much and at what 


rice. 
r 8—What the firms shall be permit- 
ted to use the materials for, even, in 
the case of automobile manufacturers, 
for example, to saying what models 
they can turn out. 

4—What price the firms shall charge 
for what they make. 

5—What persons or firms shall be 
permitted to buy the finished prod- 
ucts. 


According to the members of this 
group, anything less than this will re- 
sult in chaos. They say that if the sur- 
pluses are released without restrictions 
manufacturers will go on a rampage 
of bidding against each other; that the 
big concerns with the most money 

ill win out, which will be unfair to 
their competitors, especially to small 
concerns, and will give the producers 
of these surpluses exorbitant profits; 
that when the finished products are 
offered on the market the public will 
go on the same kind of a spree bidding 
up prices, and again the little fellow 
will lose out, and business will make 
enormous profits. Only by the govern- 
ment supervising the use of these sur- 
pluses—supervising them from begin- 
ning to end—it is maintained, can we 
escape the “injustice” that otherwise 
is certain to occur. 


Now that argument must not be 
taken lightly. On the surface it sounds 
logical and is appealing. 

But the fact is that this argument 
is dynamite. If such a policy is ever 
adopted it will never have a stopping 
place, for there will never be that per- 
fect balance between demand and 
supply which will enable the controls 
to removed without “injustices.” 
Such a policy, thus, would prove to 
be a transition, not just to peacetime 
civilian production, but to continued 
government control and direction of 
production, prices, and distribution. In 
a word, it would be a program for the 
transition to peacetime “statism.” 

What is the alternative? The ob- 
vious alternative is to release the sur- 
pluses as they come along and let the 
prices be fixed in a free market. Sup- 
pose prices are bid up and the sellers 
make excessive profits. The way to 
handle that is by taxation. Further, 
what could be more just than that, in 
this day of shortages, those who get 
the first of the new supplies pay a 
premium for them? Certainly that 
would be better than having some bu- 
reaucrat decide who should have the 
first automobiles or the first refrigera- 
tors or the first washing machines. 

In the interest of our country’s fu- 
ture it is unfortunate that the choice 
between these two alternatives has to 
be made while the war is still going 
on, because it is always more difficult 
to argue successfully against govern- 


ment controls during wartime. But we | 


have no choice. “Statism” always takes 
root in periods of adversity. 
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(Continued Page 62) 
with the idea of international trade 
agreements dividing up the world into 
exclusive marketing areas; (2) the Brit- 
ish, which maintains that trade agree- 
ments and combinations are a proper 
way of life for business. 

And because Berge believes that “many 
of the world cartel groups are now as- 
sembling in order to be ready to con- 
tinue their arrangements in the postwar 
world,” he slapped down last week’s suit 
to get the whole complicated problem 
out into the open. Out of it all prob- 
ably will come the answer to the ques- 
tion that British industrialists have asked 
repeatedly in recent months: Will the 
United States insist on wide-open com- 
petition in world markets after the war? 
Some people also wondered if the suit 
did not hold the answer to the deli- 
cate question brought up in the fourth 
article of the Atlantic Charter which 
pledged that the United States and Brit- 
ain would endeavor, “with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment of all states . . . of access 
on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world.” Because of 
Britain’s far-flung cartel interests, the 
phrase “existing obligations” has been 
regarded generally as authority for con- 
tinuance of the system. 

When news of the lawsuit reached 
London last week, most businessmen _be- 
lieved that any attempt to make British 
business practices conform to American 
ideas would meet strong resistance. They 
agreed that if anything, it would only 
serve to drive cartels farther underground 
than ever, but that the system would be 
maintained. 


Strike Record-- 


Long ago the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics had defined a strike as anything in- 
volving six or more men stopping work 
for one shift or more. Using that yard- 
stick the BLS did some end-of-the-year 
measuring last week and came up with 
this report of the production front’s rec- 
ord during the second war year: The 
number of strikes in 1943, though of 
shorter average duration, was almost dou-. 
ble the average for the fifteen-year period 
preceding the nation’s entry into war. 
The year’s grim total was 3,737, com- 
pared with the peacetime 1927-1941 
average of 1,945 and a 1942 total of 
2,968. Man-days of idleness totaled 13,- 
947,273, more than treble the 1942 
amount. The four coal’ strikes were re- 
sponsible for almost two-thirds of that 
increase. 

@ Not unexpectedly, President Roose- 
velt said last week that the three holdout 
tallway operating unions (firemen, con- 
ductors, and switchmen) could receive 

same wage increase hé awarded the 
engineers and trainmen—provided they 
would definitely cancel their strike order, 
egg of regarding it as merely “post- 
pon e ag 
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a: of men who used to operate 
Vertical Turret Lathes now have urgent 
business far overseas. Yet in every vital in- 
dustry their machines go right on producing. 


It means much to the individual manufacturer, 
and to our united war effort, that new operators, 
<< both men and women, are easily trained to main- 
tain the phenomenal output of the V.T.L. Equally 
valuable is its versatility ... when the war is done, 
these speedy machines will quickly turn to the new 
‘ and important tasks we shall then face. 
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MOVIES 


Hitchcock’s Hand Steers ‘Lifeboat’ 
Safely Through Film’s Troubled Sea 


The one and only set of Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “Lifeboat” is no more than 
that: A leaky, clumsy cockleshell on an 
ocean littered with the wreckage of a 
Nazi-torpedoed ship. 

This saga of a lifeboat and its nine 
passengers came from a story by John 
Steinbeck, but the original idea for the 
film was supplied by its director-pro- 
ducer, Alfred Hitchcock. Obviously de- 
lighted by the challenge of manipulating 
a mobile camera in such crowded quar- 
ters, the famous English director further 
limited his field by developing his nar- 
rative without the aid of . flashbacks. 
Fortunately, the resulting tour de force 
justifies his daring. With his camera ar- 
bitrarily lashed to the mast, Hitchcock 
has not turned out the most satisfying job 
of his career as dean of cinematic melo- 


drama; nevertheless, there is little doubt 
that twelve months from now, “Life- 
boat” still will stack up as one of the 
most exciting films of the year. 

The lifeboat’s passengers, of course, 
represent a anew arrived-at cross-sec- 
tion of humanity. First aboard is Connie 
Porter (Tallulah Bankhead), a jaded 


‘glamor girl who reports world events for 


fashionable magazines and manages to 
escape extinction along with camera, 
mink coat, jewelry, and similar indis- 
pensables for roughing it in an open boat. 
Then there is Kovac (John Hodiak), a 
belligerent young leftist from the ship’s 
engine room; an Army nurse (Mary An- 


derson); a plutocratic industrialist (Henry 


Hull), who imagines that he can still 
do business with the Fascists; a Negro 
steward (Canada Lee); an ordinary sea- 
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man (William Bendix) with gangrene 
festering in his wounded leg; a radio 
operator (Hume Cronyn); and an Eng. 
lish refugee (Heather Angel), whose 
baby was dead in her arms when she 
reached the lifeboat. 

That makes eight. The ninth passenger 
(Walter Slezak) is a survivor of the sub 
that torpedoed the ship and made the 
mistake of surfacing to shell her life. 
boats. Considering his self-imposed limi- 
tations, Hitchcock has been quite suc- 
cessful in the matter of opposing wry 
humor with grim melodrama and, even- 
tually, in making a devastating comment 
on the inexplicable inner mechanism of 
the Nazi robot. 

As usual, the director heightens his ef. 
fect by using actors who aren’t fixed per- 
sonalities in the moviegoer’s book, and 
the nine castaways, with minor excep- 
tions, come off as vividly contrasting per- 
sonalities. By reason of his scene, Hitch- 
cock was unable to indulge himself in 
the traditional whimsy of easing his 
portly frame briefly into camera focus, 
But even that problem is solved when 
John Hodiak, reading a dated, tattered 


In the lifeboat that Hitchcock built, an oil-smeared survivor shouts to a pal (Cronyn with Bankhead) 





Multilith Duplicator, Model 1250 


Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Moaltigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Y” Nimble Fingers | 
| busily wasting time 


that Multilith can save 


AcarHony of clattering keyboards does 
not necessarily mean an efficient office 
system at work. 


In many cases—too many. cases—these ma- 
chines are being kept busy, writing the same 


characters, words, and sentences over and. 


over—wasting time and manpower. 


Wherever repetitive data is being put on paper, 
there, undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith 
master sheets can save valuable time and motion. 


A wartime development which greatly ex- 
tends the uses of Multilith duplicating is a new 
type of master sheet called a Systemat. It is 

revolutionizing many office 
methods and operations. 
Systemat master ‘sheets are 
furnished with a business 
form already on them in 
reproducing ink. “Variable” 
information—to complete pur- 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REE 


chase orders, job orders, shipping documents, 
packing slips, instruction sheets, and scores 
of other forms—is then typed or written in 
on the Systemat which is then ready for 
direct Multilith reproduction of dozens, or 
hundreds, of accurate, permanent, black-on- 
white facsimiles— every one an original. 


Let a Multigraph representative show you, 
without cost or obligation, how Miultilith 
Duplicating Methods can fit right into your 
office systems to save you time and money in 
every department of your business where 
repetitive writing is involved. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being 
used by U. S. military forces. Of course, their 
requirements take precedence over civilian 
demands. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration—Cleveland. Sales agencies with service 


and supply departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Syatemat, Addressegraph and Multigranh are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp, 








Soldier Show: This is the harem number from “Swing, 
Sister Wac, Swing” a musical comedy presented by Wacs 
and soldiers at the Algiers Opera House last week. In the 
clinch at center are S/Sgt. Danny Webb and Pfc. Ona 


up by Co: 


Freeman. And for her part, Cpl. Matilda Williard is made 
ral Alvarado (right). The revue, based on 

George Baker’s cartoon, “The 

fied success with its G.I. audience. 






Signal Corps Radiophoto from Acme 


d Sack,” was an unquali- 





newspaper, reveals a back-page advertise- 
ment for Reduco—The Obesity Slayer. 
The Before and After illustrations are 
photographs of Hitchcock before and 
after he started rationing his calories. 


On Serson Sea: Despite the stark sim- 
plicity of its background, “Lifeboat” was 
a tricky production to bring into focus. 
While the dubbed-in shots of storms at 
sea were photographed off Florida (no 
offense intended, of course), the cast 
took to the water in a complacent moat 
on the studio backlot and in an artificial 
lake nearby, nicknamed Serson Sea after 
Fred Serson, the special-effects director, 
who evidently inherited Moses’ rod. The 
Sersonification of bad weather was pretty 
rough on the actors involved. Ordinarily 


stunt players would have been used as _ 


doubles, but here the camera was too 
close for deception. 

Artificial waves were whipped up on 
the moat when tanks atop four 50-foot 
towers toppled 12,000 gallons of water in 
the neighborhood of the castaways. Strict- 
ly in accordance with the script, the first 
wave washed Hume Cronyn overboard, 
but the second, which was supposed to 
wash him back again, missed the boat 
and the actor was rescued from the phony 
briny by one Joe Peterson, a Beverly 
Wilshire swimming-pool lifeguard, hired 
against just such an emergency. This was 
something of a relief to Joe, who, up to 
this point had spent a number of dreary 
days diving overboard to rescue nothing 
more exciting than an occasional camera 
or water-logged equipment from the bot- 
tom of Serson Sea. Inevitably, and at one 
time or another, the entire cast came down 
with colds and Miss Bankhead was 


"beached for five days with a slight case 


of pneumonia. 

Aside from that, Miss Bankhead’s return 
to Hollywood after an absence of eleven 
years was an unqualified success, up to 
and including her relationship with Hitch- 
cock. Before they met, the director (no re- 
spector of actors) and‘ the actress—whose 
capacity for di is considerably 
broader—looked forward to their collabo- 
ration with a certain amount of fear and 
trembling. 

This was sheer hysteria. Almost from 
the first these superior minds established 
an amity that blossomed into a running 
feud of Rabelaisian banter. During the 
three and a half months of production 
(long for the average film but par for 
Hitchcock) Alfred referred to Tallulah 
as “Baghead,” while the actress managed 
her boss’s last name as if it began with 
a B. Naturally, in that time, this pair 
could, and did, do better; the better, 
however, the less printable. : 


Sinatra on the Sound Track 


RKO-Radio’s “Higher and ve ig will 
go down through the years (well, one or 
two years, anyway) as Frank Sinatra’s 


- first starring vehicle in the movies. With 


or without The Voice, this modest little 
musical would be as naively engaging as 
a tank-town university's Varsity Show 
and twice as bouncing. 

Most of the bounce derives from the 
comedy of Jack Haley, Leon Errol, and 
Michele Morgan an an excep- 
tionally catchy score. For Those Who 
Care, Sinatra’s impact on the sound track 
is comparable to his etheric vocalizing 
and Sinatra, captured by the camera, is 


a. realistically. yeasonable fecsimile there- 


of. All this is going to please a vast num- 
ber of customers — particularly as the 
authors, while never permitting Frank 
at large without. a girlish admirer on 
either. arm, . dly keep his Sunday 
punch under wraps. Universal took years 
maturing Deanna Durbin, but rumor has 
it that RKO is going to let Frank kiss a 
girl in his very next film. 


Makinward Gung Ho 


Although Randolph Scott, the star of 
Universal's Rae Ho!” is referred to as 
Colonel Thorwald, it is plain enough that 
Thorwald is Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson 
who, with his United States Marine Corps 
Raiders, sneaked up on the Jap-held is- 
land of Makin about midnight, Aug. 16, 
1942. Landing from submarines, Carlson 
and his men caught the enemy by sur- 
prise and proceeded to blow up the 
enemy i tions and wipe out every 
Jap in sight. 

“Gung Ho!” (meaning “Work Togeth- 
er” in Chinese) is a p the 47-year- 
old Carlson picked up when he was act- 
ing as military observer with the Chinese 
Eighth Route Army. That phrase became 
the rallying cry at Camp Eliot when 
Carlson was given the job of training 
Raiders, and the tactics of surprise and 
sudden death he learned from Chinese 
guerrillas became part.of his curriculum. 
Based on a repo factual story by 
Lt. W. S. Le Francois of the United States 
Marine Corps, “Gung Ho!” records how 
a handful of Marines were chosen from 
7,000 volunteers; how they were trained 
for a special job; and, finally, with what 
coordinated skill and courage they ac- 
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The Main ‘Line Airway follows the 
great mid-continent route — by all odds 
the most important path of progress 
in the U. S. It is the route of history 
... blazed by the earliest pioneers. 
And each new advance in transcon- 
tinental travel and communication — 
“abe highway, telegraph and air— 
has had its beginnings along this 
famous natural thoroughfare, 


In the Age of Flight, progress will 
continue on United’s Main Line Air- 
way, for its long-standing strategic 
advantages will be more pronounced 
than ever, The direct route from coast 
to coast, it links many of the country’s 
most important cities. It serves areas 
tich in natural resources. It reaches 


The Main Line Airway in the 7H val 


some of the nation’s finest agricultural 
and stock-raising districts. 

Furthermore, the Main Line Air- 
way will become an integral segment 
in the round-the-world airways system 
of the Age of Flight. Travelers be- 
tween Europe and the Orient or South 
Pacific will probably fly the U. S. leg 
of their journey on. the Main Line 
Airway. As a result, cities all the way 
across this country will be in intimate 
touch with cities around the globe, 
and will have an opportunity to share 
in the. whole composite picture of 
international progress. 


. This is another of many promises 
which the airplane will fulfil in the 


coming Age of Flight. 











Coast te Coast on the Route of the Main Line Airway 


1849 Covered Wagon .. . . About 200 days 
1860 Pony Express — — St. Joseph, 


Mo., to San Francisco. . . . . . 8 days 
1869 . First transcontinental railroad . . . .7 days 
1918 All rail . 2. 2. «1 © © «@ © « « «5 days 
1920 Air-Rail (Mail only) . . .. . . 72 hours 
1921 First transcontinental airmail . 33'/ hours 
1927 First through passenger-mail-express 

air service . . . . « « « + 34% hours 
1938 Streamlined trains . . . 2 days and 3 nights 
1941 United Mainliner . . - « 16 hours 


Tomorrow's Age of Flight United Mainliner 1) hours 





* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 
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There are some jobs 
plastics cant fill 


A plastic frying pan would be light ... 
easy to handle...easy to clean. It 
would also be a sleek and colorful addi- 
tion to the postwar kitchen. 

But once you tried to fry your breakfast 
bacon in a plastic frying pan—you’d 
never buy another. 

In fact, the chances are you would look 
with suspicion on any plastics products 
for some time to come... which ex- 
plains Monsanto’s frankly selfish reasons 
for pointing out the limitations as well as 
the many virtues of plastics. 





Plastics are bright and colorful, appeal- 
ing to the eye and warmly pleasant to 
touch. They are light in weight, yet 
surprisingly strong. When combined with 
other materials, such as paper, cloth, 
wood and even glass they add many 
useful properties. They can often be 
formed into intricate and complicated 
shapes at substantial savings in produc- 
tion time and cost. They are resistant 
to chemicals and to atmospheric attack. 
They are amazingly versatile, doubling 


* * * 


The Broad and Versatile 
Family of Monsanto Plastics 


{Yrods names designate Monsanto's exclusive 
ormulations oft hese basic plastic materials ) 


LUSTRON (polystyrene) e SAFLEX (vinyl acetal) 
NITRON (cellulose nitrate) « FIBESTOS (cellulose 
acetate) e OPALON (cas tphenolicr esin) 
RESINOX (phenolic compounds). 


Sheets e Rods e Tubes « Molding Compounds 


Castings e Vuepak Rigid Transparent Packaging 
Materials, 


in one form for rubber, in another for 
aluminum and in still another for glass. 
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But plastics are sensitive to very high 
temperatures. They cannot match the 
surface hardness of glass. They are not 
at their best when merely substituting 
in a product designed for other ma- 
terials. To get the most from plastics 
you usually have to start your design 
from scratch ...and work closely with 
someone who knows plastics, yet can 
also grasp your problema. 





vA 

This is plain talk, but we think it’s the 
kind of talk you want to hear when you 
look at plastics as possible raw materials 
for your products. For our mutual bene- 
fit, it’s the kind of talk you will hear 
from our plastics consultants if you come 
to us for advice. Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 











MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... .WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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complished that job when the time came. 

While the acting in “Gung Ho!” is ade. 
quate, the characterizations are stock. 
However, and possibly because Carlson 
himself acted as technical supervisor fo; 
Producer Walter Wanger, the training se. 
quences are stamped with authority, and 
the Raiders’ 40-hour battle for Makin is 
grim and exciting enough to.do the Unit. 
ed States Marine Corps justice. 








THEATER 


New Tricks 


Broadway was booked for four new 
hopefuls last week. However, Ruth Chat. 
terton’s “A Lady Comes Home” was post- 
poned indefinitely; Maxwell Anderson’s 
“Storm Operation” marked time for 
Myron McCormick to recover from an at- 
tack of laryngitis; and while “Ramshackle 
Inn” did open, this alleged “melodramatic 
farce” proved a feeble vehicle for Zasu 
Pitts’s first trip to the local stage. Those 
unrelated Gordons, Ruth and Max, saved 
the situation with the fourth production. 

Miss Gordon not only wrote “Over 21” 
but wrote the starring role for herself. 
This is nice work if you can get away 
with it, and Miss Gordon does just that 
to mastermind a decidedly pleasant eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

In a cynical caricature of a Miami, 
Fla., bungalow, the author has gathered 
a number of extremely pleasant people, 
including three who might be considered 
vaguely to resemble Dorothy Parker, Maj. 
Ralph: Ingersoll, and Marshall Field. 
Paula Wharton (Miss Gordon) is a cele- 
brated wit and novelist escaped from 
Hollywood to see her husband through 
the Air Forces training school. Husband 
Max (Harvey Stephens) is a famous edi- 
tor who, at 39, quits his liberal newspaper 
to take a physically active part in the war. 
Evidently there is an old saying in these 
parts that when a man passes 21, he 
loses his capacity to absorb anything 
new, and the Whartons’ major problem is 
whether poor, aged Max will pass hi 
officer's exams. Paula sees to it that he 
does, although the prospect looks darkest 
when Max’s publisher (Loring Smith) 
appears on the scene to finagle his retum 
to an ailing publication. 

Offhand, the plot is tenuous, if timely. 
Miss Gordon, though, enlivens her action 
with genuinely amusing dialogue; and if 
she keeps the best of it to herself, the 
actress justifies the author’s.partiality by 
playing Paula to the last stop in the comic 
register. At the same time, Max Gordon 
has assembled a knowing cast for his pro- 
duction and, more important, retained 
George Kaufman to keep the tenants 
moving in 26D, Palmetto Court. Here is 
a fancy hovel you wouldn’t wish on your 
worst enemy, and Director Kaufman has 
a field day devising the hilarious bits of 
stage business that play a major part in 
easing “Over 21” into the hit parade. 
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_ TRUSTEES 


William A. M. Burden 


Louis S. Cates 
Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 
Jarvis Cromwell 
Bernard M. Culver 
George W. Davison 
Johnston De Forest 


Thomas Dickson 


Walter G. Dunnington 


William A. Eldridge 
Robert L. Gerry 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
George M. Moffett 


“John K. Olyphant, Jr. 


Benjamin O’ Shea 
Eustis Paine 
Auguste G. Pratt 
Henry P. Turnbull 
William Woodward 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Statement of Condition, December 31, 







ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . .... © 
U. S. Government Securities. . . .. . 
State and Municipal Securities . . . . . 
Other Securities... . 8-0 0 0 00-8 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . .. . 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . . . .. .« 
Real Estate Mortgages. . . . . 2. « « 
Banking Houses ... . . . . . 

Other Real Estate | 

Interest Accrued . 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES | 


~ 







1943 


© « « $317,025,865.79 
© © + 942,502,701.27 
© ¢ © ‘*11,231,205.60 
e+ © — 155134,276.39 
ow 2,430,000.00 
© «¢ «©  279,895,015.17 
Pt 35194,905.10 
° 13,950,008.00 
oe 747,059.61 
2,820,507.34 

- 1 004,350.49 
Total $1,589,935,894.76 





Capital . ih « 2 © © « « $21,000,000.00 
Surplus @ fe ge ee. Trey elle. e 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profit. . . « «© « «¢  23,108,323.23 $104,108,323.23 





Reserves: 

; Taxes, Interest, etc. . « 0 0 « ¢ « 
Dividend: 

Payable January 3, 1944 


Acceptances ° o e e e e e e oe e e 
Deposits e e e e f o o e e e e e e e 





U. S. Government Securities . 


aA 






MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ee 6,494,362.62 


ee ¢ e 1,050,000.00 
ee ee I 3064,5 80.08 
« «+ 1,477,218,628.83 


Total $1,589,935,894.76 





There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


» $239,588,764.97 
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Only Archie knows what Duffy is saying 
about “Leave Us Face It,” etc ... 











MUSIC 


Lyrics, Words, and Malady 


Leave us not blush with no shame, 

If people bandage our name, 

Shoes and old rice are worth dreaming of, 
Stories like in our two eyes, 

Could win the putziller prize 

Leave us face it—we’re in love® 





Leave us likewise face it—Archie has 
wrote a song. “Leave Us Face It (We're 
in Love)” is it. Like Archie and his radio 
program Duffy’s (Blue network), this is 
no ordinary song, it is a production. Since 
first aired Dec. 14, only three people— 
program guests Dinah Shore, Herbert 
Marshall, and Hedda Hopper—have sung 
Archie’s opus. Yet “Leave Us Face It” is 
the talk of Tin Pan Alley and the present 
riot of Radio Row. Published last «week 
by Famous Music Corp., it will be sung 
in the near future by Hildegarde, Dinah 
Shore, Ginny Sims, and Bing Crosby. And 
on Jan. 18, Archie will try to induce 
Lauritz Melchior to introduce it at the 
Metropolitan. 

_ The song’s title page says that “Lyrics, 
Words, and Malady wrote by ‘Archie’: of 
Duffy’s Tavern, aided and indebted b 
Abe Burrows and Frank Loesser.” Whic 
merely means that it was really wrote by 
Abe Burrows, Archie’s chief script writ- 
er, and Frank Loesser, who turned out 
such tremendous trifles as “Jingle, Jangle, 
Jingle” and “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition.” Burrows, author of many a 
gag song for Archie (Ed Gardner in real 
life) , decided this time why not write one 
that could be published. 


Composing Quartet 


Music’s Caspar Milquetoast is the con- 
temporary composer. He is the little man 
who is always there but is never called 
upon until after the conductor and soloist 





*Copyright 1944 by Famous Music Corp. 





: European 
... but Miss Duffy (Florence Halop) gets 
a tip on singing it from Benay Venuta 


have made their bows and clasped each 
other warmly by the hand. Finally, look- 
ing very much as if he’d rather be some- 
where else, he has to rise in his seat or 
walk upon the stage. Unaccustomed even 
to leftover ovations, he almost always is 
relieved when it is over and he can mop 
his brow and make a quick dash for the 
nearest bar. 

His last two weeks in New York, how- 
ever, have been an exception to the usual 
rule, for his was the limelight, his the 
attention. On Sunday, Jan. 2, Howard 
Hanson’s new Fourth Symphony re- 
ceived its first New York and first ra- 
dio performance by Leopold Stokowski 
and the NBC Symphony. The follow- 
ing Wednesday Vladimir Dukelsky— 
whom Broadway knows as Vernon Duke 
—was present at Carnegie Hall to hear 
Artur Rodzinski, Ruth Posselt, and the 
New York Philharmonic give New York 
its first hearing of his new violin con- 
certo. 

On Thursday night Bohuslav Martinu 
bowed gratefully to the Carnegie Hall 
audience that had just heard Serge 
Koussevitzky, Mischa Elman, and the 
Boston Symphony give the first perform- 
ance of his brand-new violin concerto. 
And this Monday Anis Fuleihan came in 
for a share of the applause that fol- 
lowed the world premieére of his concerto 
for violin, piano, and orchestra—the first 
such concerto for these instruments to 
enter the repertory°—as performed by 
Leon Barzin, Carroll Glenn, Staff Sgt. 





_*The Chausson Concerto in D Major for violin, 
piano, and string quartet is a chamber work and not 
one for full orchestra. 





Eugene List, and the National Orches- 
tral Association. 
Intermission impressions of the four; 


Hanson: Despite his distinctive Van- 
dyke beard, Dr. Howard Hanson is just 
as American as Wahoo, Neb., where he 
was born 47 years ago. As director of 
the Eastman School of Music, he has 
done as much as anybody—and maybe 
more—for the cause of the native com- 
poser, and his American Composers’ Con- 
certs in Rochester, N.Y. (home of the 
Eastman School), have consistently 
plugged struggling geniuses whom no- 
body else would bother to play. His own 
music, and the new Fourth is no excep- 
tion, is rich and romantic by modem 
standards—and consequently very easy 
on the ear. 


Dukelsky: Now 40, this Russian-born 
but now Americanized composer has 
found it extremely profitable to lead a 
double life. As Vladimir Dukelsky he 
composes to please himself in a dry dis- 
cordance reminiscent of the period when 
Paris first discovered “modern” music. 
As Vernon Duke he makes all the money 
Dukelsky doesn’t—by writing corking, 
top-notch musicals and hits Tike “April 
in Paris” and “Taking a Chance on 
Love.” He has been things from a 
young fashionable fop in London, who 
wore purple shirts and orchids in his 
buttonhole, to a coxswain in the Coast 
Guard with a recent honorable discharge 
after sixteen months of service. While in 
the service, he wrote not only a Coast 
Guard song called “The Silver Shield” 
but also the score for a new musical 
comedy, “Jackpot,” which is due on 
Broadway this week. 


Martinu: A 53-year-old Czech who 
lived and studied in Paris for years, 
Martinu used to be pretty much the 
property of musical scholars and special- 
ists. His new Second Symphony, Me- 
morial to Lidice, two-piano concerto, 
and violin concerto have, however, made 
him the Composer of the Year and one 
increasingly appreciated by the general 
concert public. All of these new works 
were specially commissioned: the Second 
Symphony by a Czech group in Cleve- 
land, the Memorial by the League of 
Composers, the two-piano opus by Lubo- 
chutz and Nemenoff, and the violin con- 
certo by Elman. Quiet, serious, and hard- 
working, he has a passionate hobby 
which he feels is closely related to music: 
Physics. . 


Fuleihan: Born on the Island of 
Cyprus, Fuleihan is now 43 and has 
been living in this country since 1915. 
Lesser known than the other three, he 
nevertheless has a refreshing and engag- 
ing point of view about his work—rare 
to most moderns. “Music,” he says, “is 2 
pleasurable art, which fails in its primary 
objective if it doesn’t succeed in giving 
pleasure to its listeners.” 








War vehicles are + ge loaded into 
Evans Auto-Loader equipped box 
cars where they are held ly and Mix 


securely in place for safe shipment. ulances carri 


horsepower for the infantry 


Jeeps—spirited little steeds of the infantry—are the 
galloping messengers of invasion on every front. 


The job of getting jeeps, ambulances and other mili- 
tary vehicles to the theaters of war in record-breaking 
time is further tribute to American ingenuity—and to 
the skill of Evans technicians who created the famous 
Evans Auto-Loader for the shipment of automobiles. 


This ingenious equipment makes it possible to ship 
more automobiles in one box car with complete safety 
..- holds them securely in transit . . . speeds loading 
and unloading. And the result is a substantial saving 
in shipping costs. 


When the passenger car production lines start rolling 
again, thousands of Auto-Loader equipped box cars 


Evans Auto-Loader is designed to 
transport all types of automobiles. 
loads of jeeps, trucks and am- 
in a single box car. 


Showing how four automobiles are 
cradled safely in an Auto-Loader box 
car... shippers and receivers are 
saved millions of dollars annually. 


will speed millions of new automobiles to dealers ... 
and yours will arrive unscratched, undamaged—ready 
» to serve your transportation needs. 


* * * 


—GLGarx 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating end 

Ventilating Equipment e Evanoil Water Heaters ¢ Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane 

Landing Gear Beams ¢ Battery Separators « Prefabricated Houses ¢ Plywood « 

Skyloader « Utility Loader e Auto Loader « Auto-Railer ¢ Auto-Stop ¢ Stampings « 
Evanair Domestic Heating Equipment 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 
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Oilgear generator or 
Sete Gietiataers Bo Teor 





Oilgear made idle seconds do the work of dollars 


@ If the new machine or proc- 
ess you. are developing has idle mo- 
ments in its recurrent work cycle, 


take a tip from Phoenix. The Phoenix | 


Metal Cap Company of Chicago oper- 
ates a battery of plastic molding 
presses. These presses require no 
' power at all during the charging peri- 
ods, so Oilgear engineers saw a way to 
reduce costs. Instead of the big drive 
that would normally be required, they 
installed one small, highly efficient 
Oilgear Fluid Power generator ... 
and for each press, a single air-accel- 
erator. The Oilgear system works 
while the presses rest ... building up 
in the accelerators the tremen- 
dous power required for the mold- 


ing operation. The saving in initial 
drive:investment was immense, power 
consumption was reduced. 

. This is just another highlight in the 
story of Oilgear versatility which with 
Oilgear engintering experience is solv- 
ing problems up and down the land— 
machine design puzzles solved by 
means of the tremendous force in 
small space... the force without mo- 
tion... the steplessly variable speeds 
- . . the combination of linear and 
rotary motion ... or any of the other 
functions Oilgear provides. Oilgear 
may be a “natural”? for you. Why 
don’t you find out? Now is the time. 
. » « THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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In His Father’s Skates 


Seven years ago, on Jan. 28, 1997, 
Les Canadiens faced the Chicago Black 
Hawks in a National Hockey League 
game at the Montreal Forum. Back in 
Bleu-Blanc-et-Rouge uniform for his 
twelfth (of fourteen in the major league) 
season with the Flying Frenchmen, 
Howie Morenz, hockey’s most colorful fig. 
ure, nabbed the puck and rushed towards 
the Black Hawk cage. 

A skate caught in the sideboards, and 





Another Howie Morenz’ of “Montreal 


Associated Press 


Morenz went down with a broken leg. 
Six weeks later, on March: 8, chafing at 
his inactivity, he disregarded doctors 
orders and arose from his hospital bed. 
His heart collapsed. 
Three days later, 15,000 Canadien 
fans crowded into the Forum, home rink 
of Les Canadiens, for the public funeral 
service. About 100,000 others gathered 
outside the arena, scene of Morenz’s tri- 
umphs. As the funeral oration was pro- 
nounced, a kid of 9 sat silently through 
the ceremony. He was Howie Morenz 
Jr., the most sensitive and intense of the 
hockey immortal’s hero worshipers. 


Chip off the old Ice: When Howie 
Morenz’s kid was 4, he demanded a pai 
of ice skates. He wanted to be a hockey 
player just like Dad. Mrs. Morenz got her 
son a pair of double runners, and he hur- 














You owe it to your Uncle Sam! 


He needs manpower—every available person. A hearing deficiency 
may keep you out of the armed forces... but you can do your fight- 
ing on the home front... in war materiel plants. A good hearing 
aid enables you to go all out in the war effort. The movement is 
growing. In our plant today are workers wearing hearing aids 
and contributing as competently as if their hearing were normal. 





The New Zenith RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


Accepted by American Medical 
Association Council on Physical 
Therapy. 


ed Press 
ontreal 


en leg. 






You owe it to your friends! 


They want to enjoy your company as much as you do theirs. 
Your hearing aid means as much to them as it does to you. 


Are you really doing your part? 


That question only you can answer. Think! 


Report on a Revolution 


Zenith recently started a revolution 
—to reduce the cost of hearing. After 
years of research and preparation, 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid is 
now offered to the public. 


The price—$40—(about one-quar- 
ter that of other good vacuum tube 
instruments). Complete—ready to 
wear—with miniature radio tubes, 
crystal microphone and batteries— 
liberally guaranteed. 


Inquiries from everywhere have 
flooded the mails—telephone calls 


—telegrams. - 
A sales volume—unheard-of in 


this field—is gaining daily momen- 
“tum—and is a demand created by 


self-evident merit of the instrument 
itself. Today our problem becomes 
one of production and distribution 
—to as quickly as possible make the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid avail- 
able in all localities. 


We are doing our best to furnish 
additional manpower for UncleSam’s 
production forces. And—in the do- 
ing—we are experiencing that rare 
satisfaction born of directly contrib- 
uting to the welfare of individuals. 


THE ZENITH HEARING AID WILL BE 
AVAILABLE THROUGH REPUTABLE 
OPTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS FRAN- 
CHISED BY ZENITH. (NO HOME 
CALLS OR SOLICITATIONS) 


Write us for address of outlet nearest to you. 


Zenith has built the best that modern knowledge and 
radionic engineering make perible into this $40.00 hear- 


ing _ It has no other models . 





afing at price... one quality. 
doctor's $ 

tal bed. 00 ae <" There are cases in which deficient hear- 
' ; ing is caused by a progressive disease 
—- and any hearing aid oad do harm by 
me rin : a giving a false sense of security. There- 
funeral Complete—with Radionic Tubes— fore, we recommend that you consult 
gathered Crystal Microphone and Batteries your otdlogist or ear doctor to make 
z's tri- ... Liberal Guarantee sure that your hearing deficiency is the 
vas pro- type that can be benefited by the use of 
through e a hearing aid. 

Morenz 
e of the 
_- Witte for Free Descriptive Gooklet 
1 Howie » ADDRESS DEPT. NW-3, HEARING AID DIVISION 
pa ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
‘ee CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


| he hur- 


. one model ... one 





TO PHYSICIANS: 
A detailed scientific description 
will be sent upon sequest. Further 
technical details will appear in 
medical journals. 





RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY- 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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ried to the ice-covered backyard to try 
them. A neighbor’s little girl jeered: 
“Those aren’t skates—they’re cheese run- 
ners. 

He refused to put them on again. 
Howie Morenz, Canada’s Babe Ruth of 
the rinks, couldn’t reason with his young- 
- ster, and so bought him midget replicas 
of his own hockey blades, 

Today, at 16 young Morenz is giving 
every indication that he has his’ father’s 
skill and speed on skates. A science stu- 


dent and the outstanding cadet of the . 


junior cadet corps at Catholic Hi 
School in Montreal, he has naturally tak- 
en up hockey as his favorite sport. On the 
junior squad last season, he scored five 
oals a game in his first few contests, and 
fhus was transferred to the senior team. 
This season, Howie Jr. not only plays 
on the school’s sextet but also with the 
Junior Canadiens in the Quebec Junior 
Amateur Hockey League, where he 
skates from his father’s old ition— 
center—and wears the tricolored sweater 
of Les Canadiens. Coach Wilfie Cude of 
the Junior Canadiens, who used to be the 
Habitant 0d when Morenz Sr, was in 
his prime, believes that the young Morenz 
ill hit the big leagues in a few years as 
a great player (and in his Dad’s No. 7 
Canadien uniform, out of use for seven 
years). It was the dream of old Howie 
Morenz to compile a major-league record 
of 500 points (for goals and assists), but 
he was stopped at 467. “Should Father 
Time outskate me,” he once said, “I have 
ye that young Morenz, a skating fool, 
ill take up where his old man leaves off.” 


Streak 


For compiling odd records the Uni- 
versity of Chicago cops the prize. Four 
-—¥ ago, it dropped intercollegiate foot- 

r three seasons without a Big Ten 
victory. Another season, another sport, 
other records. On Dec. 31, the Maroons 
won their first of 46 basketball games 
in two years, defeating Chicago Tech 
65-27. Last week their winning streak 
of one was snapped 70-27 by Purdue. 


Wrong-Bench Marshall 


A minute before halftime Dec. 26, 
George Preston Marshall was sitting on 
the Chicago Bear bench at Wrigley 
Field. He shouldn’t have been. For Mar- 
shall is not only the talkative ex-actor 
who married Gorinne Griffith, the silent- 
film star, and the laundryman who han- 
dles the finest scrubs in the nation’s 
capital. He is also the owner of the Wash- 
ington Redskins. Marshall, clad less in 
anonymity than in his big raccoon coat, 
claimed he was just visiting, but Ralph 
Brizzolara, the Bear general manager, 
charged that the red-faced. Redskin had 
“snuck up” for such sinister reasons as 
stealing instructions. Brizzolara called the 
gendarmes and had Marshall thrown out. 
te Boat later washed out the Redskins 
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EDUCATION 


A World to Reeducate | 


For months the first educational minds 
of the United Nations had been preoc. 
cupied with the postwar goal of teaching 
the world how to think straight. Comfort. 
ably encouraging to the public were these 
occasional bits of news: The State De. 


Reviewing this unseemly altercation, 
Elmer Layden, commissioner of the Na- 
tional Football League, last week found 
it “not reciprocal of the public confi- 
dence” in the league, and levied a fine 
of $500 on Marshall—and Brizzolara. The 
latter fine confounded many sports writ- 
ers who asked with Dan Parker of The 
New York Daily Mirror: Should - Mar- 
shall have been invited to “cuddle up a 












little closer?” partment was actively interested; periodic 
international educational conferences 
Cuban Quintet were being held in London; private Amer. 


ican organizations with impressive names 
were working toward the same end of # 
international education for international 
understanding. 
Last week American educators bluntly 
told a different story: a cultural utopia 
was centuries away. Remembering both 
the failure of the Versailles Treaty and 
the fundamental nature of mankind, the 
more realistic scholars had rejected the 
one-world theory of blending all cultures 
at one — oo International Edv- 
cation Office m: proposed and par. 
tially blueprinted. But, educators a 
that meant no simple or easily applied 
solution for even the most ‘elementary 
problems. The basic aim would be to 
achieve a measure of harmony among nz- 
tions but how successful that effort would 
be no one dared to guess. 
Essentially, the most educators hoped 


“PPS 


Los Caribes, the Pan-American Olym- 
pic basketball champions from the Uni- 
versity of Havana (Newsweek, Dec. 20, 
1948), returned to their tropical home in 
Cuba last week with a temperate-zone 
record of 1 game won and 2 lost. On 
Christmas Day, the mustachioed Cuban 
caballeros scored a surprising upset, 40- 
37, over the Long Island University 
Blackbirds on the Madison Square Gar- 
den court in New York City, but then 
had their fast attack successfully slowed 
85-21 by Canisius College at Buffalo, 
and 43-22 by Temple University at Phil- 
adelphia. Nevertheless West Coast pro- 
moters were impressed: Last week the 
quintet from the Universidad de la Ha- 
bana was invited to a series of Pacific 
games to raise funds for sports equip- 
ment for servicemen overseas. - 


















































; European 
~~ Tugo’ War: These grunting, straining Canadian soldiers “relax” from the 
rigors of war by indulging in a friendly spot of sporting war somewhere in 
Italy. The war-flecked house is a grim reminder of the main event. 












The roar of a powerful motor breaks the 
‘crisp, winter stillness. Down the road 
toves a mechanical monster gulping tons 
of snow and spewing it aside. And the 
way is cleared for traffic. 


The rotary plow that eats its way through 
sow drifts is not new—but, likeall kinds 
of machinery, it will do a better job to- 
morrow. Designers and engineers have 
acquired rich, new knowledge during 
wartime to help them create and produce 
the finer machines the new world will 
weed. And Republic’s fine Electric Fur- 
pace Steels will aid them in achieving 
the efficiency and economy so necessary 
i postwar markets. 
». Ww ® 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels enable 
Manufacturers to do things not pos- 
sible, practical or economical with 
Other steels—even with other metals. 


They bring you lighter weight, greater 
‘Strength and toughness. They provide 
fesistance to wear and corrosion. They 
increase the span of product life. They 
help effect lower fabricating costs. 


Comes Tomorrow 


They include special steels, alloy 
steels, “aircraft quality” steels and 
stainless steels—the same top-notch 
steels which are now demonstrating 
their abilities so decisively in Amer- 
ican fighting machines. 

They are “targeted steels”. They ate 
accurately aimed at exacting product 
and processing specifications and 
held to that mark throughout produc- 
tion, because of the close control pos- 
sible only in electric furnace melting. 


Manufacturers can economically ap- 


ply mass production methods in fab- 
ricating these Electric Furnace Steels, 


because they are consistently uniform 
in quality. They make products look 
better, sell better, and give greater 
dollar value. 

To meet wartime demands, Republic 
—pioneer in electric furnace steels— 
Has jumped its capacity more than 
900%. After the war these steels 
will be available to improve your 
products—to make better things to 
live with and to work with—in in- 
dustry, in the home and on the farm. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices— Cleveland 1, Ohio. Export 
Department, New York 17, N. Y. 
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for from an International Education Of- 
fice was an academic counterpart of the 
International Labor Office, which the 
United States had supported since the last 
war although it rejected the League of 
Nations. If it followed the precedent 
faithfully, the IEO would keep out of 
politics and earn the respect of the world 
for its technical advice in facilitating 
student and teacher exchanges between 
nations, formulating standards, advising 
scholastically backward countries by mak- 


ing recommendations for the elimination — 


of illiteracy, helping purge textbooks of 
chauvinistic doctrines, etc. 

Beyond that there was little agreement. 
Some wanted a dignified, “impartial” 
agency to press home democratic ideals; 
others wanted only an advisory group. 


The Obstacles: Obviously the weight- 
iest and most immediate problem was the 
physical means of eliminating Nazi ideas 
from educational systems long dominated 
by the enemy. That it was far from solu- 
tion was shown by the fact that a recent 
meeting of an informal committee to 
study the preparation of textbooks for re- 
habilitation broke up over who would do 
the printing—each exiled government 
wanted the order as a means of keeping 
its nationals employed. Another snag was 
that collective action was limited by wide 
national divergences. For example, Greece 
wanted to educate an elite class for lead- 
ership; Britain aimed at schooling the 
masses. And no one had yet thought of a 
way to prevent hanleran countries from 
interpreting Allied advice as educational 
imperialism. 

Although no governments had declared 
themselves specifically on educational re- 
habilitation (they put the economic and 
physical reconstruction first), the ground- 
work had been laid chiefly by the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education, 
comprising the ministers of education of 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Norway, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece. Meeting periodically 
in London, it also had a British repre- 
sentative of the London Joint Conference 
on Educational Reconstruction, a quasi- 
official body, as well as unofficial observ- 
ers from othcr nations, including the 
United States, Russia, Canada, China, 
India, and Australia. The conference’s 
chief aim was to coordinate the educa- 
tional plans of all nations, and theréby 
minimize friction. 

But as things stood now, the next move 
was up to the United States—specifically, 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State. So far it had pro- 
pounded no policy on postwar cultural 
relations. When it did, the need for ap- 
propriations would give Congress a voice, 
and the United Nations Rehabilitation 
and Relief Administration would be used 
as a proving ground. If that succeeded, 
their future International Education Of- 
a might be able to brave the wilderness 

one. 


RADIO 
Radio-Baiter 


Radio’s most vitriolic professional critic 
is 46-year-old William Moyes, the bald 
and solemn-faced author of a slangy daily 
column, “Behind the Mike,” in The Port- 
land Oregonian. Moyes writes as if he 
detested most radio programs. Last Sep- 
tember, for instance, he welcomed radio’s 
new “season” with the comment: “The 
reason Mary Cullen Bryant* wrote that 
Autumn is the saddest time of year is 

retty soon all the old comedy shows will 
a back with their jokes about Jerks, 
Drips, ‘Stink, Lousy, Allen’s Eye-Bags, 
Crosby’s Hosses,. and Cantor's Five 
Daughters.” ° 





As_a result,-Robert Notson, managing: 


editor of The Oregonian, is kept bus 

telling performers that Moyes doesnt 
really hate them. In May 1942, for in- 
stance, after Moyes wrote that Shirley 
Temple’s performance in Junior Miss was 
“the most painful thing on the air,” Not- 
son answered Mrs. Temple’s protest: 
“, . . you should know that Mr. Moyes 
writes almost entirely in a satirical style 
. .. It has been his theory that . . . if he 


Richard Syring 
Moycs’s verbal vivisection pays off 


needles a program he may inspire audi- 
ence reaction which is a valuable thing 
to radio in general and the certain pro- 
gram in particular.” 


Needle for Newscasters: Among the 
people Moyes delights in “needling” are 
radio news commentators in whom he de- 
.tects any strain of pretentiousness. In his 
column Drew Pearson is Droop Pearson, 
H. V. Kaltenborn is Kacklehorn, and Ful- 





®*Mo parently meant William Cullen B t 
(794-1878), who said in his poem “The Death of 
~ Flowers’ that autumn days are “the saddest of 

e year. ‘ 


‘rate passage to England. Moyes went, 


Portland Oregonian in 1930 and started 





ton Lewis Jr. is Junior Lewis or jug 
Junior. He objects to Boake Carter’s ag, 
cent (“He’s bean here long enough not ty 
be talking of resprrtrrry ailments among 
the allied commarrnd”). A newscaster who 
claims to have confidential news source 
also irks Moyes: “This news comes to me 
in.a very roundabout way, as NBC; 
Robert St. John always says on the ai, 
disguised as a spy.” 






















How to Travel: Moyes himself is x 
sulphitic as his prose style. Born in Law. 
rence, Mass., in 1897, he left Yale with. 
out a degree in 1923 and got a job m 
The New York Times as “sort of an office 
boy to the city editor.” Shortly afterwar 
he decided to quit, but to avoid offending 
a friend on The Times he said he had ty 
go to England to settle the estate of his 
late (nonexistent) uncle. The Times no 
only released him but got him a special. 


stayed one week end, got drunk, had his 
pockets picked, and came back on the 
next boat. After a year on the old New 
York Herald and a few other assorted 
jobs, including a term as guest professor 
of journalism in the Seattle (Wash) 
School of Journalism, he landed on The 


his radio column.: 

He carries on steady feuds with severd 
programs, including Jimmy Fidler (“The 
slightest mention of Fidler and his stak 
movie news gets me a three-page type 
written letter by Fidler”), Jack Benny, 
and Walter Winchell. Since his column is 
popular The Oregonian editors let him say 
about what he pleases; he pans his ow 
paper’s two stations (KGW and KEX) 
as hard as the others in Portland. He 
sometimes gets into fights with local per. 
formers. He wrote so caustically about: 
girl pianist once that her fiancé, a singer 
of Latin extraction, camped near his desk 
for a week (Moyes is seldom there), then 
gave up and challenged the publisher tv 
a duel instead. But Moyes says slyly: ‘T 
never go out of my way to make trouble. 
It’s the people.” 


Search for a Package 


It started when Edward Everett Hor 
ton visited Joan Davis’s Sealtest Villag 
Store (NBC, Thursday 9:30-10 p.m 
EWT) on Dec. 9 mumbling about 
peenee addressed to her. He'd seen it, 

e remembered vaguely, somewhere a 
-one of nine radio programs—all but thre 
NBC and spread over seven nights—an 
suggested that Joan inquire ‘at each. Back 
on her own show the next week after 
round of guest appearances in search 0 
the illusive package, Joan still was look 
ing. By 10 oclock she had it—a scroll f 
the Queen of Comedy, awarded in tt 
Motion Picture Daily's poll. Last 
the latest Hooper rating proved the 
had paid exceptionally lush dividend 
Joan’s popularity had jumped from nim 
teenth to fourth place among all evenitf 
programs. 




















THERE ARE MORE GOOD REASONS 


FOR ‘BUYING WAR BONDS 


THAN FOR BUYING ‘ANY SINGLE. THING 


EVER OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


( 





gs of us wants to win this war—to see 
peace restored—to have jobs to > get back to 
when the war is won. 


Ten million of us, already in the Armed Services, 
have dedicated time, effort, lives if need be, to 
the Nation. 

The rest of us have not been called to arms. 
Our big chance to get into the fight is to buy the 
Fourth War Loan t6 the absolute limit. This is the People’s Loan, and 
we, the People, will not fail— 








We will not fail to buy Bonds—and keep slides: 


We will not fail to buy Bonds—and so help to keep America the kind 
of home-land our fighting men are fighting for—the kind of land they 
want to see when they come home. 


Remember—we are /ending not spending. The money we lend is still 
ours to use in the years ahead when we need it most. 


Buy for patriotism .. . Hold for security. 


BANKERS | RUST COMPANY 























A BOON T0 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


New C-H Control for 
Perfect Crane Performance 
on Alternating Current 


ONG sought and now imperative, perfect crane performance 
on alternating current is now an established fact. The new 
Cutler-Hammer AC Crane Control provides full dynamic lowering 
for all sizes and types of crane hoists, over a complete range of 
5 stable speeds .. . accurate inching for spotting loads, setting 
slings, etc... . and unvarying response through the years without 
adjustments . . . on alternating current. 

No need to install expensive direct current generating equip- 
ment or rectifiers. No more clumsy, costly makeshift load brakes. 
This new C-H AC Control handles loads so much like DC that 
operators can’t tell the difference, and it enables them to get the 
maximum production from their equipment. 

You should insist on this outstanding engineering advance for 
your next crane. There is nothing like it. Write or wire today 
for full information. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


/ 1 Miteectes Pleats 


Control engineering ingenuity 
solved the long-standing prob- 
lem of how to get crane per- 
formance on alternating cur- 
rent, This typical control panel 
of standard C-H units does the 
job with a standard AC motor. 
Both t and gneth 
types of control available. 











FOURTH ESTATE 


Argentine Muzzle 


The process began with former Presi. 
dent Ramén Castillo, whose state of 
siege restricted the Argentine press to 
nothing but favorable comment on his 
unpopular, anti-American neutrality pol. 
icy. And when Pedro Ramirez and his 
coterie of colonels overthrew the Castillo 
government last June, they swiftly moved 
to tighten the muzzle on all but the 
blatantly pro-Nazi, anti-Semitic sheets, 
* But neither Castillo nor his successor 
succeeded in cowing completely what 
once was South America’s freest press, 
Last September, when Ramirez suspend- 
ed Noticias Graficas of Buenos Aires and 
jailed its editor for outspoken criticism 
of Vice Admiral Storni’s attempt to ex- 
tort Lend-Lease aid from the United 
States as a price for closer cooperation 
with the Americas, the world-renowned 
La Prensa eloquentlv dissented: “Slould 
not one listen to the voice of the Argen- 
tine people? . . . It is indispensable . ., 
to reestablish freedom of thought . . . It 
would give the government what it now 
lacks, because we all lack them—namely, 
light and air.” And only last fortnight, 
amid the suspension of some 50 papers 
for trifling offenses, La Naciédn opposed 
recognition of the military coup which 
Ramirez and his colonels had inspired in 
neighboring Bolivia. 

But last week, the Ramirez govem- 
ment ory to snuff out the remaining 
wisps of light and air with a press con 
trol decree* rivaling any ever promul- 
peed by Hitler and Goebbels. It for 

ade: 
@ Publication of anything which the Un- 
der Secretary of Information and the 
Press deems contrary to the nation’s in- 
terest, public order, “Christian morality,” 







































‘ and relations with “friendly” (including 


Axis) nations. 

@ Publication of anything which the gov- 
ernment, as sole judge, deems “injurious” 
to public officials or private institutions or 
citizens. 

The same decree required: 

@ Newspapers to publish any statement 
or announcement of the government a 
prescribed by the ministry, and to regis 
ter all their personnel. 
@ Foreign correspondents to send 0 
news which Argentine papers may pub 
lish and to file copies of all their dis 
atches with the ministry within fou 
ours of transmission. ; 

The penalties for violation of the edict 
ranged from admonition for first offenses 
to expulsion of reporters and correspond: 
ents from the registry (i.e., pursuit of 
their profession in Argentina) and seiz- 
ure of newspaper plants. 

From La Prenza and La Nacién, 74 
and 73 years old respectively, came cot- 
tinued defiance. Editorially, they informed 
the Ramirez regime that they would cor 





*Bolivia followed suit with a like decree. 









American Seeds of 
lreedom for Italy 


NTONIO RICCI, Italian, and his 

family crawl from mountain hide- 

outs back to bomb-blasted home and 

fields. With apprehension they watch 

the big American Army truck jerk to 
a stop at their ruined doorstep. 


But fear changes quickly to joy 
when the Americans, in halting Ital- 
ian, explain they have come to help 
--.not to demand food and shelter 
which the Ricci’s do not have to give. 


Seed for their fields .. . crops for 
their table ... food for starved stom- 
achs, Build up... not tear down... 
that’s the American way of conquest. 


American seedsmen, with the coop- 
eration of their Trade Association are 
supplying through the United States 
Food Distribution Administration the 
seed that will turn battlefields into 
farms again. For a job so splendidly 
performed, they have earned the Na- 
tion’s gratitude. 

Once more, war-torn people will 
feed and clothe themselves .. . lift 
their heads from despotic slavery and 
become free again. 

Bemis is glad to serve an industry 
which is doing its vital task so well. 


~ BEMIS: BRO. BAG (0... 


"GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOU 


otton, Burlap and Paper. 
«Shipping Containers 


BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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tinue to print news as truthfully as pos- 
sible . and to comment on it as honestly 
‘and dispassionately as they could. Once 
before, uiel Paz, La Prensa’s rugged 
owner, defeated a similar censorship de- 
cree by José Uriburu, military dictator 
of the ’80s, by threatening to move his 
paper—lock, stock, and press—to Paris. A 
paper, the Socialist Vanguardia, 
simply quit rather than be gagged. 


The Lost Battalion 


When the Germans moved into “unoc- 
cupied” France on Nov. 11, 1942, they 
obtained control of Americans held there 
after Vichy had broken relations with 
the United States three days earlier. 
Among the 146 diplomats, newspaper 
correspondents, Red Cross workers and 
their families already detained at Lourdes 
with the collaboration of Pierre Laval, 
were nine newsmen and their families.* 

For a while the State Department 
tried, through neutral Switzerland, to ar- 
range an exchange of the Americans for 
the Vichy representatives interned at 
Hershey, Pa. The negotiations, technical- 
ly, were with the Vichy government but 

e hard-bargaining Germans surround- 
ed the Lourdes internees with Elite 
Guards and demanded that the United 
States release more than 250 members of 
Germany’s North African armistice com- 
mission, prisoners of war in the United 
States—in addition to French Ambassador 
Gaston Henry-Haye and his small staff. 
Then the Germans took the Americans 
from Lourdes to the exclusive, prewar 
German watering resort, Baden-Baden. 

For fourteen months the State Depart- 
ment and Germany negotiated, argued, 
reached an agreement in principle, then 
a stalemate, and started all over again. 
The only mutually satisfactory condition: 
Lisbon will be the exchange point, if 
there is an exchange. 


Amid Gouty Ghosts: Meantime, phil- 
osophic about their fate, but bored, this 
almost forgotten battalion of newsmen, 
some of them the best in their profession, 
is quartered in the Brenner’s Parkhotel 
(150 rooms, 80 baths) where the elite 
used to luxuriate while they healed gout 
and rheumatism. The internees have un- 
limited mailing privileges, and their let- 
ters, after censorship, go out via the 
Swiss diplomatic pouch. . 

Treated to the repetitious fare of Ger- 
man movies, German books, German 
newspapers, and German radio programs 
(two radios in the hotel lobby), the in- 
ternees futilely try to get away from it 
all. They organize classes, produce mys- 
tery dramas, play baseball and golf, learn 
languages, attend religious services, and 





*They are: Associated 
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contributor to The Science 
ing Warren of The New York Times 
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‘A VERY GREAT EXPERIMENT’ 


World’s First Transoceanic Newspaper is Born 
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Air Mailed: This is Volume 1 Number 1 of the Transatlantic Daily Mail 
(Newsweek, Dec. 27, 1943), which some 3,000 prominent Americans received 
this week as the London newspaper's contribution to better Anglo-American 
understanding. It’s printed from air-borne microfilm. 
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take group walks to town, accompanied 
by unarmed, non-uniformed guards. A 
Swiss representative is in residence and 
accessible at all times for complaints. 
Occasionally the monotony is broken 
by the birth of a baby (Whiteombs of 
Associated Press) or the departure of an 
internee {Jean Pierre Heinzen was per- 
mitted to leave with Gestapo guard for 
three days to take his Bachelor of Arts 
examination at the University of Nancy). 
Most of the time the intermees, who 
somehow manage to know what is hap- 
pening outside as well as inside Ger- 
many, wait and hope for their release. 


Paper Drive 


The publicity had been excellent but 
the collections discouraging. By last 
week, nearly two months after the start 
of the War Production Board’s waste-pa- 
per drive (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 29, 1948), 
the nation’s shortage was more desperate 
than ever. Stocks of waste paper had 
fallen to the point where many mills had 
only one day’s supply on hand, some only 
a few hours’—and 25 mills had closed 
down altogether. To keep production at 
peak wartime level, the mills needed 
8,000,000 tons of waste paper this year. 
Therefore, the newspapers ' that had 
launched the campaign were currently 
putting on pressure: 

GA total of 1,800 daily newspapers 
joined the drive. Many allocated regular 


front-page space to plugging the waste 
paper collection campaign. The New 
London (Conn.) Day, for example, car- 
ried an eight-column banner above the 
masthead in every edition. 

@ The New York Times ran a daily box 
on its split page featuring the campaign 
slogan: “Save a Bundle a Week-—Save 
Some Boy’s Life.” It explained how waste 
paper goes into the manufacture of boxes 
for blood plasma, food, ard ammuni- 
tion. 

@ Cincinnati citizens were asked to put 
Christmas wrappings in front of their 
houses Christmas night. During the next 
few days 3,000 volunteers picked up 
2,600,000 pounds and located 4,000,000 
more for future collection. 

@ The New Yotk World-Telegram, as an 
example to readers, asked all employes 
on one floor to empty their desks of waste 
paper. They dug out nearly a ton. 

a In Chicago, newspapers united in a 
“duration” campaign which will depend 
largely on curbstone collections. Five 
hundred volunteer trucks were obtained. 
The Chicago Flat Janitor’s Union pledged 
wholehearted support. 

@ The Detroit News offered War Bonds 
to employes who collected the most 
paper. 
€ The Hearst papers ran a full-dress pic 
ture campaign. 

@ In New York, the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, received a‘te 
port that the OWI, OPA, and other 
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Go Matson! For 62 years, in war and peace, that name has 
been a household word in Hawaii and the South Pacific. 
Lands and peoples oceans apart know and respect it as the 
name that has answered their yearning for continually 
doser contact with each other. They know, too, that when, 
our war task done, peace comes and the oceans of the earth 
and sky are safely navigable again, it will be the aim of 
Matson to serve those who rely on us efficiently in both. 


yA KNOWS THE PACIFIC 


MATSON LINE: (MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY ° THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY) 
TO HAWAII, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA VIA SAMOA, FIJI 
‘ a 








government agencies had burned 423,- 
500 pounds of scrap paper during the 
last six months in city incinerators. Some 
of the agencies pointed out that part of 
the paper carsel§ was “confidential.” But 
after a protest had been wired to Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chairman, the OWI’s 
New York branch, accused of wasting 
109 tons, promised that all its waste 
paper would henceforth be shredded for 
salvage. 

€ Spokane, Wash., papers of the “Inland 
Empire”—by regular use of pictures, fea- 
ture stories, and advertisements—in- 
creased paper collections 129 per cent. 
They expect to up the percentage to 400 
to insure full operation of their mills, 


Invasion Flash Staffs 


Just as secret as the Army’s plans for 
the European invasion are its. provisions 
for news coverage. Last week Palmer 
Hoyt, the retiring Director of Domestic 
Operations of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, indicated that details were being 
worked out to include news coverage in 


the actual battle plans. But all these plans . 


were so confidential that correspondence 
concerning them was being transmitted 
in sealed pouches by military courier. 
Off the secret list, however, were the 
preparations by news agencies and news- 
papers for all contingencies. London re- 
ported on hand last week more than 160 
United States reporters, compared with 
approximately 50 a year ago. Normally, 
only nine newspapers, in addition to the 
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The Trip Back: Wounded American soldiers lie on the 
sun-beaten decks of barges somewhere at sea in the 


three big agencies, maintain staffs there; 
now 28 are represented. These, with the 
staffs of the four main radio networks 
and fifteen magazines, make up the bulk 
of the American correspondents. Mean- 
while, the agencies revealed some of the 
“preparedness” steps they were taking: 


The United Press: It has a basic staff 
of sixteen correspondents in London and 
will move ten more men to the scene iin 
the near future, five from New York and 
five from fronts in the Mediterranean. 
Virgil Pinkley, UP general European man- 
ager, is in the United States for pre-inva- 
sion conferences in New York and Wash- 
ington. The main. invasion. atches 


dispa' 
probably will be written by Richard D. 


McMillan and Edward W. Beattie Jr., 
both of whom covered the ill-fated BEF 
invasion of Western Europe in 1939. 


The Associated Press: Normally with 
about a dozen men in London, the AP 
had built its staff to 25 by last week and 
more were on the way. It was still unde- 
cided who would head the actual inva- 
sion staff. The bureau itself is managed 
by Robert Bunnelle, who has been there 
since 1939. 


International News Service: It 
switched Pierre Huss from the Mediter- 
ranean theater to head the 2l-man Lon- 
don staff. Convinced the European inva- 
sion will see simultaneous large-scale ac- 
tion in the Pacific, INS assigned two more 
men to Hawaii and one to Australia. 


& 






South Pacific, awaiting the next stage of their evacuation 
to hospitals. A hospital ship lies alongside the barges. 


Platypussy 

Officials of London’s British Museum 
scratched their powdered wigs in 1798 
when they received from Australia the 
skin of an alleged animal which looked 
as though its mother might have been a 
duck and its father a beaver. After ern. 
dite discussions they: branded. the speci- 
men a cunningly man-made fake, like the 
“mermaid” ich rascally taxidermists 
had fashioned by sewing the skin of a 
fish to the torso of a monkey. By 1844 
however, the duckbill, or platypus, had 
won scientific recognition as the world’s 
weirdest .mammal: from the head of its 
18-inch-long-black-brown body protrudes 
the broad bill of the duck while the pe. 
culiar feet are five-toed, webbed, and 
clawed; also like a bird, the platypus 
lays eggs % inch long. 

Scientists Down Under had no trov- 
ble in capturing live specimens of Orni- 
thorhynchus Anatinus and learning such 
relatively uninteresting facts as that they 
are expert swimmers and divers. What 
was lacking was such information as how 
long the female brooded her eggs. 

Last week, however, the zoological 
world was agog as word was flashed 
Melbourne that Jack and Jill, pets of 
David Fleay, director of the Wild Life 
Sanctuary at. Healsville, had produced at 
least one reg st The event, which 
established the act that the eggs take six 
days to hatch, occurred in one of the 








_U.8. Signal Corps photo from Acme 
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ESEARCH reveals that in the 12 years, 1929- 
R 1941, the nation’s output per man-hour 
increased 34%. The rate is 24%2% per year com- : % Production methods — developed in wartime 


pounded. And there is ample evidence accumu- ~~ ~=wincrease man-hour output; pent-up buyi 
lating that the rate will advance to at least 4%. “<> power = released EBV - 


War — the supreme national productive effort #The rie 214% inictease per yeat:outpus. 
cabled by a wea) year record 





it calls for — accelerates man-hour output. Im- 

proved production techniques — developed in war — carry over ' Of industrial pectin, 
into peacetime; the pent-up buying power released after Victory anlar tena Pee yur eh: ‘of 50% 
will tremendously stimulate production. creased ou every. 
Thus manufacturers who intend to keep step with a bigh level of oe 
national prosperity — the volume production which means more 
goods for more people at lowest cost, and security of jobs and 

~ wages for the greatest number of workers — must strive to in- 

“~ crease their output per man-bour 50% every 10 years. 


., To.put it another way, American industty sets a definite national 

_. industrial PAR for man-hour output or production — 4% com- 

_.. pounded per year rate of increase. The management of your com- 
pany can determine its own competitive standing in terms of its 
.. ability to make or break this PAR. 


© Every industrial executive knows the key importance of machine & The ‘cost Of machine-toolsis insignicane Pa 
tools in reaching production goals. Machine tools were basic to terms of their praductive pawes \. ... from { 
the phenomenal A dhitreenece of the American aircraft industry in Kunden nt corpesi ing <t0, census repores, 
attaining and surpassing the 60,000 plane quota set at the beginning. a 2% invested yearly i oc only, & total ot 

» of the war. The majority of the war industties, — all machiné tool -  fatio to @ eotal, Rime of 9 billion. dolla 

{users — were able to produce at a rate far in advance of the time- ~ “eeworth of production annually. 

~~ tables. set for them. Weare Be — the constantly increasing , 

_ Manufacturing for peacetime markets is as much of a chal- te 30h every breed rey ee 

lenge as manufacturing for war. To make better products ; 


— faster — _ for the newest ae. mn 
foes machine vols, egecotal ae of peo _ KEARNEY & TRECKER 
tion efficiency and the increased output that means 7 \ ; a 

of jobs and wages. ak F ~ 


Sack the attack BUY MORE BONDS 
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THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE of the personnel of this 


organization are partly reflected in the length of service of 


its officers and employees. The period of service of its 


directors averages 31 years; that of all employees, over 16 


years. Sixty-four percent of the entire staff has a service 


record averaging over 21 years. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


, activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO 90, 201 S. LASALLE STREET © NEW YORK 5,35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








LG 
SORE 
THROAT 


Take 1 to 4 tablespoons 
of Dr. Siegert’s Angos- 
tura Bitters in a little 
water—hot or cold. Won- 
derful to relieve discom- © 
fortafterover-indulgence 
in food or drink. Pleasant 
to take. At all druggists. 
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The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Gas Is Used for Chasing Zeres 


— Save It for Our Flying Herees 








Glyco-Thymoline to help soothe and 
help heal irritated membranes of 
the nose and throat so often affect- 
ed by common colds Ae 
ond ordinary sore 
throats. Gargle and 
spray frequently. 
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earthen burrows the animals had dug in: 
the platypussary—an oblong swimming 
pool surrounded by wire netting. 
NEWSWEEK'S correspondent radioed: 
“On Oct. 25 Mrs. Platypus disappeared 
for six days . .. When she emerged she 
ate like a horse (in one day, 400 worns, 
$38 grubs, and 38 shellfish). On Jan. 3 
Fleay opened the nesting burrow and 
was overcome with joy to discover a fat 
baby platypus estimated to be nine 
weeks old, sightless, helpless, but barking 
like a Puppy. Since the nonesuch animal 
often lays two or three eggs which stick 
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Ewing Galloway 


Platypus, strangest of living things 


together, it is possible there are two more 
offspring, but Fleay feared further prob- 
ing of the nest would upset Jill. 

“The Jack and Jill courtship already 
has established how nests are built (Jil 
carried the nesting material in her flat, 
flexible tail). How Platypussies are fed: 
The milk from Jill’s mammary glands ex- 
udes through her skin and is licked of 
by Jillette or Jacky (the sex of the baby 
hasn’t been determined ).” 


The Princess Was a Man 


Was Princess Khenthaws, who died 
4,000 years ago at Sakkara, site of Egypt's 
lesser known pyramids, a man who mas- 
queraded all “her” life as a woman? 
When the whitewashed rock and brick 
tomb was unsealed, a NEwswEEK Cain 
correspondent reported last week, this 
fascinating sex puzzle presented itself. 

That the supposed princess indulged in 
manly pursuits was suggested by the 
initial observation that in death she was 
surrounded by such objects as a larg 
bow, flint-tipped arrows, boomerang; 















and a heavy walking stick. And when the for : 
scientists unwound the innermost cloth mos 
wrappings, they beheld a mummy which, 
they agreed, had the build and bones dj © Tha 
a short 40-year-old man. the 
Yet the plaster mask which covered peor 
the mummy’s face represented that of a 
woman; the tomb itself had not previous So v 
been entered, and all inscriptions bor 
e princess’s name. “It is probable,” deff And 
cided Zaki Saad Effendi, who directed th grea 
excavations with funds furnished by King peo, 
Farouk, “that Khenthaws was one of thos goa) 
pathological cases which modern surgery 
can treat by opening up abnormal orgasi Qn . 
to restore a male character... The prir§ 4... 
cess . . . remained all her life an unrecog- furtl 


nized man.” 





What kind of homes “ 


frigerators and oth 
er h 


es. 


In war and in peace America 

depends on bituminous coal 
for most of its warmth, most of its electricity, 
most of its industrial power. 


That makes it important for the public to know © 


the real facts about this fuel, and about the 
people who mine it. 


So we take this method of reporting to you. 


And to make sure that we cover the subjects of 
greatest interest we have asked thousands of 
people what they most want to know about the 
coal industry and the way it is run. 


On this page we present three questions asked 
over and over again. Next month we will present 
further questions and answers. 


A New York 

i asks: 
Are miners , 
always”‘in hock’ % 
to company 
stores? 





Vy consumer good 
ally be financed vn 





We are fully conscious of our responsibility as 
good citizens and good employers in the course of 
supplying America with its No. 1 fuel—and we 


_consider answering your questions a part of that 


responsibility. 


Brrupynous COAL 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17,N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


Hallelujah, Another Hurst 


It happens every two years. There is 
a burst of advance publicity, booksellers 
frantically make out orders, there is an 
expectant hush, and then one day it ap- 
pears: the new novel by Fannie Hurst. 
Invariably it sets into motion the same 
reactions. Book critics moan and try to 
outdo one another in writing clever, de- 
risive reviews. The public buys it like 
mad. 

The 1944 provocation for this cycle is 
“Hallelujah,” a long, carefully worked- 
on story of Lily Browne, a “normal” girl 
in a small Midwestern town, whose 
mother murdered a man with a butcher 
knife, spent six years in the penitentiary, 
and came home bringing a goodhearted, 
dusky skinned prostitute named Oleander 
to look after Lily. This startling situation 
plus the weirdest array of phony charac- 
ters ever assembled gives the book some- 
thing of the quality of a nightmare. It is 
morbid, uninhibited, and unreal; occa- 
sionally it does have the unhealthy ap- 
peal of the horrible. 

Not one normal event takes place to 
give the reader the feel of familiar 
ground. Lily, who is as dull as mud all 
through the book, suddenly finds herself 
whisked away from the millinery shop 
where she has worked, one feels, for 
innumerable years, to Fannie Hurst's 
idea of a glamorous house party at the 
Kentucky Derby. Lily is accompanied 
by Oleander, whose morals and _ skin 
make her devastatingly attractive to the 
male guests. On the second night of the 
party, the prim Lily, who neither smokes, 
drinks, nor gambles, decides for no ap- 
parent reason to marry a debauched, 
alcoholic, mentally unbalanced guest who 
has a socially prominent name but no 
money. , 





Sweet. and Low: Grant Sweetland 
(Lily always calls him Sweet for short 
and it gets to be pretty cloying), spends 
most of his marriage in —crying (ex- 
cept for a few vulgar scenes such as the 
one where Lily tweezes the hairs out of 
his ears). On at least sixteen occasions 
he begins to blubber and it usually lasts 
for pages. Grant is the type who as a kid 
po kerosene on puppies and set fire 
to them. As Lily’s husband he kicks his 
favorite dog to death. Lily is tender and 
patient during all these episodes; but 
when she refuses to give up her friend- 
ship with Oleander, who has become 
the mistress of a ridiculous poet-editor, 
Grant leaves her. 

Lily, patient as ever in her solitude, 
now mes involved with Grant’s son 
by another marriage, a character hardly 
more normal than his father (he is madly 
in love with his sister and desires above 
all else to possess a woman’s voice—in a 
box under his pillow, mind ). Eileen, 
the sister, is a breezy synthetic manne- 
kin with shoulder-length hair who dies 


giving birth to twins. (Grant also dies 
after being kicked in the stomach and 
vomiting his life’s blood into the silver 
derby of a saxophone player.) 

- This is only the inning. There are 


other characters including a particularly 
obnoxious, afflicted child; and all sorts © 
of questions such as the war, the bad 
effect of inherited money on children, 





Newsweek 
Fannie Hurst: More psychos were born 


and “the light burning in le” which 
makes Lily cry out: “Hallelujah!” (Hat- 
LELUJAH. ‘By Fannie Hurst. 481 pages. 
Harpers. $2.50.) 


Europe for Pan-Europeans 

-Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s father 
was an Austrian diplomat; his mother was 
a Japanese. That in itself might make an 
internationalist of anybody. But the count 
boasts a lineage which includes Polish, 
German-Russian, Norwegian, Greek, Balt, 
and Belgian-Dutch-Austrian antecedents, 
truly a league-of-nations ancestry if ever 
there was one. 

Brought up as an aristocrat by a father 
who spoke sixteen languages and who of- 
fered to duel anyone who did not accord 
his Japanese wife all the courtesies given 
a European lady, the count early devoted 
his time and attention to a study of Euro- 
pean politics. Before the last war was 
over, the slim and slightly tubercular 
Austrian, who became a doctor of philos- 
ophy in 1917, had reached certain conclu- 
sions about is 

To the forwardin: 
tion he has dedica 
his considerable talents. He would see 
Europe (except Russia, which he looks 
upon as a “subcontinent of Asia”) set wu 
as a “federation within a commonweal 
of the world.” And his autobiography— 
“Crusade for Pan-Europe”—abounds with 
famous, and infamous, names. 


of their consumma- 


his life, fortune, and - 
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Winston Churchill recognized Couden. 
hove-Kalergi in 19380 as the leader of 
those who would resuscitate the Pan. 
European idea. But, as the count admits, 
Churchill thought his theme “crude, er. 
roneous, and impracticable,” even if “the 
impulse and the inspiration are true.” 

Coudenhove-Kalergi’s leading disciple 
in England was L. S. Amery, who now is 
Secretary of State for India. In America 
his chief ally appears to have been the 
publisher Frank A. Munsey, whom he 
called on in 1925. Following a brief ad. 
dress by the count at a luncheon party, 
Munsey rose and said: “I am convinced 
that Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s idea 
alone can save Europe, and I am ready to 
back him with my papers, my money, and 
my personal influence.” 


Search in America: Unfortunately the 
count had to go west on a lecture tour be- 
fore he could take Munsey up on his of- 
fer. Before he returned to New York the 
publisher was dead, leaving his $40,000,. 
000 to the Metropolitan Museum. “I 
deeply regretted Frank Munsey’s death,” 
the count says. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi talked with scores 
of famous Americans, 
Hoover to Walter Lippmann, but al- 
though “the majority were favorable to 
Pan-Europe,” few in 1925 seemed willing 
to “commit themselves to a program that 
they regarded primarily as a-matter for 
Europeans.” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
did do the preface for the American 
edition of “Pan-Europe,” which the count 
wrote in 1923, but the Columbia presi- 
dent was “unable to serve on our com- 
mittee because his presidency of the 
Carmegie Endowment for International 
— pe po him not to commit him- 
self to special peace programs.” 

An idealist at heart, the count is also 
a realist. “Peace,” he writes, “can only be 
established for a long period by men who 
are aware ~ ~~ angers of war 4 

isappear, and that superior power in 

hands of the peaceful is the only realistic 
weapon against wars . . . To base the 
future peace of the world on good will 
alone would be mere folly . . . The post- 
war period will have to face an incom- 
parable era of history with incomparable 
means 


Coudenhove-Kalergi thinks he knows 
the incomparable means: The postwar 
world will “have to draw the conse- 
quences of aviation and put this gigantic 
invention into the service of peace. Thus 
will it combine a peaceful world organiza- 
tion with a powerful force, de jure equali- 
ty with de facto leadership. For the first 
time in history will a working Common- 
wealth of the World be organized, pro- 
tected 2 peaceful nation (America) 
commanding the skies.” . 

Morality threatens future , he 
thinks. Only when we face “the tragic 
fact” that there can be no “single world- 
embracing civilization, based on common 
ideals an a (in other words, 
only when the West stops trying to im- 


from Herbert: 
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: ‘Ah-h- just ze kiss of ze hops” 


Rare delicacy of flavor without sacrifice 


of true beer quality has made Schlitz a universal favorite with connoisseurs 





of fine beer. Brewed with just the 4iss of the hops, Schlitz captures 


all of the delightful hop piquance with ‘none of the bitterness. 


i «FIGHT 
Infantile Paralysis ‘ 
JANUARY 14-31 a 


JUST THE AZSS OF THE HOPS 


none of 
on the bitterness 


_ THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 





Copyright 1944, Jos. Schlitz Br. 0. 
_ Milwaukee, Wis. F 
















AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE-THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 





me, f 


ML: peeves flor hs ds 


Painted for McCall’s by Jerry Farnsworth, N. h 


In no other country in the world are 
the separate roles in life of men and 
women so highly developed as they 
are in America. For in America, 
men and women have specialized in 
their separate jobs. Therein lies the 
strength of the family partnership. 
On it our country was built. On it 
we will endure. 

That America is so physically fit 
is due, in no small part, to the Amer- 


ican woman’s intelligent recogni- 
tion of -her responsibility for the 
health and well-being of her family. 
No casual thing, this, as evidenced 
by the high readership which 
women give to the meal planning 
and nutrition articles in McCall’s. 
Mj 


For, as the American woman’s in- 
terests and responsibilities are dif- 
ferent from the man’s, so also her 
reading interests are different. That 
is why no other magazines pub- 
lished can approach women’s maga- 
zines in’ their interest to women. 
That is why the pages of McCall’s 
live so vividly in the minds of one 
out of every five American Women. 


McCall’s—three magazines in one 
Serving the interests of the American Woman 


Her Heart— Her Home—Herself 
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pose its moral and political standards up- 
on the East) can a world organization be 
established. 


Where Tolerance Ends: This toler- 
ance of other peoples’ standards, how- 
ever, has its limits. “The West,” says the 
author, “must be aware that no European 
peace and prosperity are conceivable if 
Nazism spreads within Europe or if Eu- 
rope should remain divided between 
Nazism and Western civilization. Europe 
must fight its war for unity to the end, 
ust as the United States had to fight its 
Civil War to the end rather than see the 
Union disrupted. Moreover, America can 
never tolerate a Nazi Europe that would 
make peace and collaboration across the 
Atlantic impossible. It can never tolerate 
that Western civilization should remain 
limited to the Western Hemisphere, be- 
cause the American continent would have 
to face the eventual hostility of a united 
Old World, if Europe were to break off 
from the Atlantic civilization.” 

This war to Coudenhove-Kalergi is a 
gruggle between “the Eastern doctrine 

totalitarianism” and the “Western gos- 

| of liberty.” (CrusADE ror Pan-Ev- 
nore: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MAN AND A 
MovemENT. By Richard N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. 312 pages. Putnam’s. $3.50). 


ART 


Abstractions and Weather 


Attists are no misfits in this war. Some 
aré painting it. Others are brightening 
ithe bare boards of Army camps with mu- 
Still others are turning the special- 
ized: know’ of their craft to technical 
Army work. One of these is 37-year-old 

ster Sergeant Ralston Crawford who, 
before the war, was one of the most use- 

ss-sounding of all types of artists—an 
abstract painter. 

In the Army Crawford has won his rat- 
ing by employing his knowledge of “color, 
tone, distortion, and emphasis”—as Col. 
D.N. Yates, his chief, puts it—in making 
anew type of interpretive chart for the 
Weather Division of the Army Air Forces. 
Vivid and dramatic in contrast to stand- 
ard weather maps, these hold the atten- 
tion of the pilot, meteorological, and staff- 
school pred who must be educated in 
highly technical phases of weather in a 
very brief period. 

Because of the interesting contrast be- 

een the two types of abstract art, Yates 
has allowed some of Crawford’s weather 
charts to be shown alongside his peace- 
ime work at the Downtown Gallery, New 

ork. The sergeant, who went to sea for 
a year after he finished high school, al- 
vays had specialized in water or. near- 
ater scenes: His paintings at the show 
ve names like “At the Dock,” “Red 

barge,” “Boat and Grain Elevator.” They 
powerful, masculine, and super-sim- 
hed on geometrical lines. 

Among the charts, one of the more 


timely, made for a lecture by Col. Harold 
H. Bassett at the Army-Navy Staff Col- 
lege, is of the United States bombing of 
the Schweinfurt ball-bearing plant on 
Oct. 14, 1948. It shows how the weather 
prevented Thunderbolt fighters from pro- 
tecting the Flying Fortresses (60 of which 
were lost) on their way home. Because of 
fog and ‘precipitation reaching from west 
of the London area and most concentrat- 
ed over the European coast where the 
cold and warm air met (cold air front, sol- 
id black line, warm air front, double line), 
the bombers were unable to rendezvous 
after leaving the target because they 
couldn’t find each other in the fog; poor 
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visibility kept the fighters from meeting 
them at the scheduled spot over the coast, 
and the bombers were so dispersed in 
the “white darkness” that it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
tect them adequately in any event. 

Most handsome of the charts are four 
illustrating domestic plane accidents in 
relation to storm structure and intended 
to impress pilots inculcated with the 
“mail must go through” tradition. Puffy 
white clouds indicate the storm area; 
broad black stripes mean precipitation; 
delicate white stars are for snow; and the 
ominous black silhouette of the plane 
marks the spot of the crash. 
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U.S. Army Air Forces Weather Division 


... and his Schweinfurt raid chart tells how the weather helped the enemy 
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’ Arsenic for Malaria 


Hints of revolutionary new treatments 
for malaria, the No. 1 battlefield health 
bandit (NeEwsweex, April 5, 1948), had 
circulated for several months. Last week, 
however, something tangible was dis- 
closed: Arsenic, administered intrave- 
nously, had proved highly effective, espe- 
cially in treating men too ill to be dosed 
with quinine or atabrine. 

Home in Kansas City on leave from the 
Southwest Pacific, Lt. W. W. Gist, a 
Navy doctor, reported that when 30 Ma- 
rines were given a powerful arsenic com- 
pound their chills and fever vanished. “I 
don’t believe it is a sure cure,” Lieuten- 
ant Gist cautioned, “but the arsenic puts 
a patient back on the road to recovery 
from the first attack.” 


Master Saboteur—Influenza 


The winter of 1943-1944 was only 
fairly started, but by Jan. 7 no less than 
16,800,000 Americans had been afflicted 
with influenza (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 27, 
1943) and between Dec. 17-30 another 
82,000,000 had suffered from common 
colds. Because such illness directly cur- 
tails war production, these estimated fig- 
ures, released last week by Dr. George 
Gallup, director of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, gave pause for 
thought. “This makes,” he said, “a grand 
total of 66 per cent—two-thirds of the 
population—who have had either flu or a 
cold during the winter to date.” 


Twin Germ Killers 


Discovery of a promising new germ 
destroyer, clavacin, was announced in the 
late summer of 1942 by Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The substance, ex- 
tracted from a mold (Aspergillus cla- 
vatus) that grows in manure, proved 
extremely active against organisms of the 
type which cause typhoid, typhus, and 
plague. Preliminary experiments indicated 
clavacin to be unique in that, while most 
other anti-germ substances merely keep 
bacteria from growing, clavacin killed 
them on the spot. 

Very recently the discovery of a sub- 
stance, patulin, which, in preliminary 
tests appeared quite effective in curbing 
the common cold, was reported from 
England (Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948). 
Patulin, although very unlike the tried 
and tested drug penicillin (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 30, 1943), is extracted from a simi- 
lar mold, Penicillium patulum. 

At the University of Illinois, investiga- 
tors headed by Dr. I. R. Hooper, com- 
pared the chemical properties of clavacin 


and patulin. Last week they reported in’ 


the magazine Science: “These results es- 
tablish beyond question that patulin and 
clavacin are identical.” 








HEAD COLD 
MISERY FAST 


SPECIALIZED MEDICATION 
Works Right Where Trouble Is 


If a stuffy head cold is making life mis- 
erable for you, enjoy the quick relief 
a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol bring. 
Va-tro-nol works right where trouble is 
—shrinks swollen membranes, soothes 
irritation, helps clear clogged nasal pas- 
sages—makes breath- 


ing easier! Follow VICKS 
directions in folder. 
VA-TRO-NOL 
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ness, loosens phlegm. 


On the battle front, our Sghters like the P-38 and 
P-40. They have proved more than a match 
against our Axis enemies. On both the war and 
home front, Fry-Fyter Extinguishers have proven 
their worth in fighting the flames of fire. Recog- 
nizing the — fire protection, the War 
Production Board made it possible for indus- 
tries engaged in the war effort, public institutions, 
fire departments, schools, hospitals, clinics, hotels 
etc. to secure Fyr-Fyters. After the war they will 
be available to all. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY 


When victory is_won we will have 
many attractive Fry-Fyter Distribu- 
torships open to ambitious men. 
Send us some information about 
ourself now if you would like to 
be considered for our post-war 
organization. 
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Indictment From Exodus 


“Dr. Anderson says that lying is not a 
reflection on his character. I say that 

ing is the most serious moral offense of 
which the human being is capable—more 
serious than adultery or murder because 
it is an offense against the truth, and the 
truth is the very basis of the nature of 
God ” . 


When the Rev. Thomas Murray, pas- 
tor of the First Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Denver, Colo., thus flayed his 
colleague in a sermon last week, it left 
the Rev. Dr. Martin E. Anderson un- 
nuffied. Soft-spoken and suave, the 62- 
year-old pastor of neighboring Central 
Presbyterian Church had been the target 
of so many accusations during the pre- 
ceding 22 months that he was imper- 
vious to more. The latest and hardest 
blow had fallen New Year’s Day: A special 
Colorado Presbyterian judicial commis- 
sion had found him “guilty of covetous- 
ness and with conduct unbecoming a 
Presbyterian minister,” and had recom- 
mended that Dr. Anderson’s 17-year pas- 
torate at the “largest Presbyterian church 
in the United States” (it claims more 
than 4,300 members) be terminated. 

The clergyman replied immediately to 
the decision: He would appeal to the 
General Assembly, which meets annual- 

and is the over-all governing body of 

Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 

But for the tenacity of a minority 
group within his congregation, Dr. An- 
derson probably would not have been 
convicted at all. As it was, the people 
who originally brought the charges had 
taken the case through one investigating 
group after another. A month after the 
accusations were first made in March 
1942, both the Central Church congrega- 
tion and its board of elders cleared Dr. 
Anderson. On ap’ the synod of Colo- 
trado ordered a hearing by the Denver 
Presbytery, which also acquitted the 
clergyman. When the synod upheld this 
decision, the opposition—now swollen to 
250 petitioners—doggedly went to the 
General Assembly. Finally the ial ju- 
dicial commission ordered by this body 
found Dr. Anderson guilty of the original 


eS: 
= had violated “the revealed word of 


titled to use my private income as I saw 
iit,” the clergyman said. “This charge is 
brought because I sought to earn money 
to educate my four ehildren through in- 
estments.” 

C He had violated “the revealed word of | 
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job, Mack. Now that you can hear easily 
with a Maico, the job is yours. Congratu- 
lations! 

“Here at the plant, we’re all for you. 
And your wife says she’s never been so 
happy before. . 

“‘A new job, a fuller life and a brighter 
future are all yours now!” 
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a WORLD OF SOUND 
@ Brilliantly powerful yet 
small, easy to wear. Clear- 
toned. Automatically sub- 
ducs loud blasts. Individ- 
ually fitted for your 
greater comfort. 
@ 90% of America's precision hearing 
test instruments are made by Maico. 
WRITE TODAY for new 
experience in better 
hearing. MAICO Co., 
Dept. 80-H, 2632 Nic- 
ollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


























God as found in Exodus XX, 16” [The 
Ninth Commandment—“Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor”]. Dr. Anderson explains that this 
charge of lying is based on his having ac- 
cepted a pastorate in California in 1936, 
then reversing himself. 

€ The two other charges were even 
vaguer: He had conducted a meeting 
which became disorderly (Dr. Anderson 
denied responsibility for this) and he had 
violated the Commandment, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” : 


Herr Doktor Saw a Light 


“And suddenly there shined round about 
him a light from heaven: And he fell to the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, 
I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” (Acts, 
9: 3-5) 


Unlike Saul, who as a result of his ex- 
perience on the Damascus road became 
one of the greatest disciples of Jesus, 
Herr Doktor Alfred Rosenberg never 
heard the voice of the Lord. As Ger- 
many’s high priest of neo-paganism, and 
interpreter of Nazidom’s Weltanschau- 
ung, he had stuck rigidly to the philoso- 
phy which scoffed at Christianity as a re- 
ligion for slaves and fools. Without so 
much as wincing, he had sought to have 
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the Crucifix abolished in favor of “the 
hero in his highest manifestation”—Adolf 
Hitler. 

Last week Rosenberg had at last seen 
the light which shone round about him- 
in this case, the fires of Berlin. In phony 
imitation of Saul, the Nordic Reich Min- 
ister for Nazi-occupied “eastern territo- 
ries” had suddenly been “converted” by 
the only heavenly voices he could hear 
(Flying Fortresses) into an even phonier 
Paul. Noting the trend of the hard- 
pressed master race toward a return to 
the teachings of the Jewish Carpenter of 
Nazareth, Rosenberg quickly swapped 
“Mein Kampf” for the Bible, then pious- 
ly ordered the German people “back to 
church.” Finally, to assure the world of 
his sincerity, he pontificated heavily in his 
Novoe Slovo, Russian-language Berlin 
publication. 

“Never before have millions upon mil- 
lions faced death as now,” he wrote. 
“What is life? . . . Is this mechanical proc- 
ess some sort of devil’s merry-go-round 
to continue until its mechanism runs 
down? Or is it a theater in which we, 
appear as puppets playing dramas and 
comedies to amuse? . . . Two thousand 
years ago a miracle occurred and Christ 
gave us the answer. Even those who did 
not believe in Christ must admit that 
His coming was the birth of a new era 
establishing contact between our earthly 
life and eternity.” 
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, Acme 
Flockless: From a Quisling pastor's first service in Lillehammer, Norway, all 
but one (probably a Nazi) of the congregation stayed away in an eloquent 
gesture of Norwegian contempt for the spiritual solace of Godless Hitlerism. 
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~~ Who was it said, 


Democracy. 
is inetticient ? 


VERYBODY knows who 

—and it was one of 
the worst of his wrong 
guesses — as many things 
are proving. 





One proof is the record of the American rail- 
roads. 


In the year just ended, they 
handled a volume of traffic 
which dwarfs anything in 
the history of transporta- 
tion. 





And this job was done—not under the arrogant 
compulsion of dictatorship, but by voluntary 
cooperation in the finest 
American tradition. 


There was first of all, the 
cooperation of railroad n e 
men and railroad companies with one another. 





There was the surpassing 
cooperation of shippers 
7 and receivers of freight, 
Savi = who did their indispens- 
able part in keeping freight cars on the move. 





There was the helpful cooperation of govern- 
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ment agencies with rail- 
road management. 


And there was, on top of | 
all this, the cooperation 
of the Army and Navy — 
the greatest shippers in the 
world. 





Without all these, the record would never 
have been possible. 


And finally, there was the friendly and patient 
cooperation of the traveling public — which 
accepted the inconveniences, and sometimes 
the hardships, of wartime travel, with typical 
American good humor and good sense. 


So far have we come together along the road 
to victory. The road ahead calls for still more 
effort, still closer cooperation, in getting the 
utmost transportation service out of our rail- 
road plant. 


And when the victory is won—as surely it 
shall be —it will have been won by free men, 
working together under the rules free men 
established for themselves—the thing we are 
fighting to preserve. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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The Republican Picture 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





Better Heating 


“My job is to design buildings, so 
naturally I’m interested in anything 
that will add to the satisfaction of 
my client. Here’s my advice when 
asked about a heating system: 


“Install a steam heating system that 
will guarantee prompt heating up, 
balanced distribution of steam and 
even temperature in each room.” 
The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating answers all these requirements 
—economically. Waste of valuable fuel 
through overheating is minimized, due 
to an outdoor thermostat which auto- 
matically changes the heating rate to agree 
with changes in outdoor temperatures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Through actual surveys made by Webster 
Engineers, we have learned that seven out 
of ten buildings in America (many less than 
ten years old) can get up to 33 per cent 
more heat out of the fuel consumed. 


If you are planning building construction 
or modernization now or after the war, let 
us show you how to get better heating 
. ++ Write for “Performance Facts” and 





This article is written at the 
conclusion of a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. which included stopovers in 
Chicago, Portland, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara and Los An- 
geles. The conclusions I draw are 
based upon dozens of conversations 
with newspaper people, politicians— 
official and unofficial—businessmen 
and others in those cities. Those with 
whom I talked include people who 
prefer Willkie, Dewey, MacArthur, 
Bricker or Warren. One comment I 
heard more than any other in the 
course of this trip: “Dewey is the key 
to the Republican nomination.” These 
words came from people high in the 
Willkie circle and high in the Bricker 
circle, as well as from those who have 
been for Dewey all along. 

This checks with what I had heard 
in the East the month preceding. The 
only important difference I could find 
in the sentiment of politically con- 
scious people on the East and West 
Coast is that MacArthur is stronger 
in the West. But a fair over-all ap- 
praisal of the sentiment of those with 
whom I talked is that they think 
Dewey not only has the best chance 


may wane. Someone else—Willkie, 
Bricker, MacArthur or an unknown— 
may win the unpredictable public 
favor needed to get the nomination or 
may, by careful organization, corral 
the delegates necessary to win. This 
article does not predict; it merely re- 
ports. 

Seven months ago on this page, I 
appraised the chances of Mr. Willkie 
to carry the direct primary states, 
which include most of the big ones. I 
concluded: “At this writing, Willkie 
stands to gather only about 125 dele- 
gates from a grueling campaign in 
thirteen states. The other strength he 
needs must come through [state] or- 
ganizations.” That is about how it 
looks now, and men high in Mr. Will- 
kie’s group admit it. 

Willkie’s greatest handicap will be 
his difficulty in getting delegates in 
states like New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and California. There 
are those who say he should enter 
every primary and contest every state, 
thus proving, by the process required 
of a champion, his right to the prize. 
But he is not likely to do that. The di- 
rect primary states present his greatest 


sce the great savings possible with the to get the nomination but would be handicap, and he may be compelled 
Webster Moderator System of Steam Heat- the best bet to beat Mr. Roosevelt. to by-pass most of them and to work 


ing. It contains case studies of 268 modern 
steam heating installations in commercial, 
industrial and institutional buildings. 













This is not a poll of popular sen- 
timent. One cannot talk, these days, 
to those eternal sources of popular 
sentiment, taxi drivers, because all the 
taxis are full of strangers. And porters 
won't speak to you at all, as you toil 
along with your own luggage. Vox 
populi is too busy to talk politics. | 

Dewey opinion has grown by leaps 
and bounds since the election of Dew- 


for small-state and southern-state del- 
egations where the will of a few lead- 
ers predominates. That is a hard row 
to hoe, but he may do it. 

Mr. Willkie is willing, nay eager, to 
admit that organization leaders are not 
strong for him, but he claims that the 
people are for him. But by a grim 
irony, he must either lose or by-pass 
most of the states where direct presi- 
dential primaries are held and appeal 
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ey’s candidate for Lieutenant Gover- to politicians in states which do not ' 
nor in November. It is based upon the let people vote their preferences. hor 
solid fact that has been most potent boy 

iene in the nomination of most successful The belief is general that Mr. 
The Webster Outdoor Thermostat auto- candidates since the Civil War, name- Willkie must get the nomination on aes 
matically changes heating rate when out- ly, the proven capacity to get votes the first ballot or lose it. “There can aga 

door temperature changes. This device (not in an election. Those votes cast for: be no ‘blitz’ this time,” one of his th 

wae separately) is part of the Webster Dewey in 1942 and for his man in _ good friends says. 
oderator System, that is saving fuel for beh ia ‘ ; aT Te 

hundreds of buildings. § 1943 speak louder than any words. Those who favor Bricker or Mac- 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J} Since the Civil War, six candidates for Arthur regard Dewey’s attitude as the | S 

Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating the presidency were nominated chiefly determining factor, although an early 
ae ee Se eee s 5 Sat, Ss because they had shown their capac- termination of the European war and tren 
; ity to carry New York. Dewey now a bright chance for Republican suc- the 
See oy wheel has that qualification, and politically cess may bring Bricker to the front. is 

. minded people are great believers in The Warren situation was reviewed 

| precedents. That makes him very _ here two weeks ago. To that should be C 

[EN BN strong. added a remark which I heard many 

1G OF & 4 It does not mean, however, that he _ times in California: “Dewey and War- 

oS a will be nominated. His popularity ren! Boy, what a ticket!” 
Steam Heating J 
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bela Belin tt 0 dew yf flame!” 


WHAT IS THIS WAR REALLY LIKE? 

We'll never find out, in the safety and comfort of our 
homes. No newspaper or radio can ever tell us. But our 
boys in action know. They know the tightening stomach 
muscles, as they come onto the target . . . flak crashing 
against the side . . 


the kill . . 
To understand war, you have to /ive it! 


. the roar of F-Ws, closing in for 
. the choke in one’s throat. 


Somewhere in England a limping plane, 
trembling in every joint, circles slowly into 
the wind—sends up a red flare to say that 
she has wounded aboard. ..and crash-lands! 


Ground-men race to her. And this is 


what they find: Her fuselage completely riddled with cannon 
and bullet holes. A gaping rent in her tail. Two motors gone. 
Her left wing spar hanging by a splinter. Literally, she has 
come home “‘on a wing and a prayer.” 
* * * 
We who have stayed behind can’t match the spirit of 
those boys who missed death by inches. 
But we can show them our spirit — we can 
buy War Bonds! All that we can! More 
than we can! 
Remember, we’re only /ending—they’ re 
risking everything! Let’s buy and buy more 
and more Bonds — and hurry them home! 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress—multiple-drive military trucks —other vital war matériel 














Or all the friendly chaps I’ve met, Pll hand the palm to Paul 
He doesn’t stand on etiquette, but welcomes one and all. 
His choice of whiskey, I contend, reflects the man himself— 


Paul chooses famous “Seven” blend to stock his “pre-war” shelf. 


Gor ProoWir D . ality For he declares—and I concur—that friendship “goes to town” 
Say Seagram's and be Swre When flavored and made mellower by savory Seven Crown! 


7 7 v 


— TREASURED WHISKIES. .. set aside for you in the days 


MOST PLEASING folry of plenty... blended with Seagram’s equally treasured 
— < 


soft-stilled grain-neutral spirits . . . A pre-war taste-treat 


MOST PLEASING Cc CDCR You can enjoy now—and tomorrow—if moderation rules! 





Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





